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any one equal to the taek. 


greater than bisdather or Wal 
aings and Peels who succeed: 

that ever bore sway in these realms—more firmly rooted 
favour than Chatham with all his glory, and more undisputed 
eminence than Wellington with all his services. He held the 
in one of the sublimest epochs of our history, and 
ta, in which it is fame even to have taken a part. 
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which the memory of such a hero bas ruffered, so that he is little more 
thao a mighty name to many intelligent Englishmen, and the glowing 
biographies of Macaulay and Lord Stanhope will come to most pere 
as a sirange revelation, might well nigh be regarded as a retributive jus- 
tice for the contempt with which in his day be treated men of letters. 
He neglected. them, and they have neglected him. If the omission may 
be viewed in this light, it must also be added that our literary men have 
nished themselves even more than the memory of Pitt. 
’s brilliant sketch and Lord Stanbope’s larger picture show bow great 
a chance they have passed by unheeding. The Jatter work is now before 
us. It is unfinished, but the narrative is brought down to within ten 
ears cf Pitt’e death. If the story is incomplete, the man stands forth in 
t, perfectly drawn and at fall length. So tar as it goes the story never 
It is difficult even for one who knows all the main facts before- 
hand to lay down the volumes, The interest is so cleverly wrought up, 
that when Pitt and the King were quite wrong, we are inclined to back 
young genius against all the world and try to believe him right. 


We hardly 
ling back. 
we rarely find him groping. his way, doubting as to his line, arguing with 


Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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DEATH SONG FOR A NORSE KING. 


re a few stanzas sung by a Skald as the burning vessel floats out over 
Re the old Norse King dying on the deck be has fired with his own 
hand, while the fast-fading eyes keep flashing with the nearing glories of the 
Norse heaven !—Review of “ Teuton,” a Poem by C. J. Ricthmuller 


Rejoice! Rejoice! 
The Gjaller born is blowing ! 


In Gladsheim’s porch the Gods expectant stand ; 


Each look and voice 
With kindly warmth o’erflowing, 
To greet the stranger from the distant land. 


Thor will be there 
Upon his hammer leaning, 
Tyr with bis falchion. Braga with bis late ; 
And Freya fair 
With soft eyes full of meaning, 
And sweet Idona with her golden fruit. 


King Odin’s band, 
The Warrior’s grasp retarning. 
Shall lead him onward to Valballa’s dome, 
Whose chosen band, 
With rival ardour burning, 
Will bid the Hero welcome to his home! 


And he shall fight, 
And be sball feast in glory, 
Mid those brave champions in their stately hall, 
Till drops the night 
O’er finished Saga Story, 
And Lok’s dread offspring make an end of all. 


Cease, barp and voice! 
The flames are closing round us, 
And human strength mast yield to fiery odds ; 
Yet, oh! Rejoice! 
The maids divine have found us, 
And deatbless valour soareth to the Gods. 


DUTCH PICTURES. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 

Never thoughtful, wise, or sainted— 

This is how the Dutchman painted— 


Gloesy eatin, all a ebine : 
Amber rich, as bright as wine. 


Red-noeed rascal, cap awry, 
Holding fi to hia eye, 
Every word a curse or 


Utrecht feasts and Zealand dances, 
Drunken ekips, and reeling 
Troopers red drums lances. 


Gallante robed in cloak, 
Orange scarfed, who drink and smoke, 
Careless what boor’s head is broke. 


Ladies trim in scarlet boddice, 
Swansdown edged, each one a goddess ; 
Bat laughing at an ape—which odd is. 


Knaves in eteeple bats, who lean 
Over door batch—vine-leaved green— 
Gadding round the window screen. 


Brutal boors, who strum a lute— 
Sorew their faces to a fiute— 
Grey and ecarlet each man’s suit. 


Pipers maddening a fair ; 
Mountebanks who make fools stare ; 
Drunken fights, with lugging hair. 


Cavaliers in silver gray, 
Looking, in a sodden way, 
At the ekittle players’ fray. 


T ail of dappled kine ; 
Yellow-red, or derk as wine. ; 
Willows standing in a line. 


Long canals ’mid sunny grass, 
Where the barges drag and pass, 
Stared at by the milking lass. 


Cuyp’s rich mellow gold I see ; 
Teniers’ silver purity ; 
Potter’s broad serenity— 


Jewel colour, clear of dye ; 
Crystal—tender to the eye ; 
Subtle in each harmony. 


Glossy satin’s rolling shine— 
Amber silk, as bright as wine— 
Never thoughtfal, wise, or eainted— 
This is bow the Datchman painted. 
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EARL STANHOPE'S LIFE OP PITT. 


It is one of the most extraordinary things in literature that not until 
Son letter dage has the Ulegmahy <f he yeonaus Fis been attempted 
e him for all in all, Pitt isthe greatest 

Our statesmen since government by party began in this country— 
before him, far greater than the Can- 
bim. He was the most powerful subject 
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The real reason of the neglect from which the memory of Pitt has 
suffered may be gathered from a comparison of his fate with that of bis 
neglected men of letters ; be never uv- 
bended in public, never showed his heart to the world at large. He had 
devoted followers, but in all bis greatness he was never much beloved. 
There may be something higher than love—namely, worship ; and Pitt, 
no doubt, was worshipped like a God; but when the God died, the awe 
of bim vanished, and his religion perished from the earth. The heart of 
the man was koown to but avery few friends. 
seeme to have been raised far above all personal considerations. To the 
outer world he waz little better than an abstraction. There is a curious 
letter in the second of these volumes from the Duke of Richmond, in 
e solitude of his habits, The Duke 
tells bim to his face, “‘ You have (You must forgive me for saying 80) an 
idl that too often makes your neglect to culti- 
who are most sttached to you, and which 
makes you expose your judgment to be biassed by the opinion of the 
barrow circle to which you confine your intimacy.’ “ Idleness” is evi- 
dently not the proper word, but it was the softest the Duke could use to 
express his meaning. Pitt bad little taste for the ordivary pleasure of 
life, and his whole career displayed eo slight a re, 
fications, that in some respects he seemed more 
man. Fox, on the other band, was a man who derived an intense plea- 
sare from the mere consciousness of existence. As walking at St. Ann’s 
he expanded his great chest to draw in the fresh breeze he would ex- 
claim, in a transport of delight—* Ob, how fice a thing is life!” “Ob, 
how glorious a thiog is summer weather |” 
he breathed. Then he lived in society, and was its idol. Scamp as he 
was, never has statesman had such troops of friends. 
drinker, not over clean in his habits, and very loose in his way of life, 
his friends clung about him to the death, were ready to go to the stake 
his colours, and their sacrifices for his sake were, indeed, so 
at that on one occasion they received the name of Fox’s Martyrs. 
bese Titanic rivals died ia the same year, and what bas been their fate? 
So long as it was a question of individual recollections and traditional 
opinion, Fox rather eclipsed his great rival. Whig historians, reviewers, 
satiriste, aad dinner-givers spread abroid the impression that Pitt was a 
much overrated man, that be was wonderfully favoured by circumstances, 
that he was never equal to his position, that Fox was in every way his 
perior, and, but for the personal hostility of the King, would bave 
triumphed over bis adversary, with infiaite gain to the country. At last 
the generation that had personal knowledge of Pitt and Fox nearly died 
out, and it was necessary that the recollection of the mighty rivals 
erred to books. Theo it was seen how much the fame of 
the great Whig chieftain’s memory bad suffered from the lack of per- 
sonal attachmeats. The correspondence of Charlee James Fox, as pub- 
lished by Lord John Russell, has anything but lifved that statesman in 
public estimation. Even Lord Jobn and other eminent Whigs gave up 
the defence of many things which Fox moet strenuously insisted on, aud 
are obliged to confess that their favourite was entirely in the wrong— 
Pitt entirely in the right. Oo the otber band, now that we get at the 
real Pitt—can see him unclouded by 
talkers—he grows upon us, we feel that we have been lending too ready 
an ear to the Whig estimate of him, be towers above bis contemporar 
and we bow to him as the greatest Eoglishman of bis day, one of the 
greatest etatesmen that ever lived. 
What is most remarkable about Pitt was bis prodigious power of con- 
centration. He bad upon all occasions the art of being preteraaturally 
watchful and ready. This wonderful gift, for the most part, includes 
other, eaid to consti 
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dently the product of an amplitade of knowledge 
city of memory as fall to the ebare of few men, and may be considered 
a special gift. It isa pleasant flattery of ourselves to believe that the 
tiest achievements of the human mind have been effected by men 
wed with some special faculty—with one sense more than we have. 
People are thus dispoeed to treat the possession of genius as @ sort 
ock, as a fairy gift, and not as, in the 
. There is no saying, howev r, that ought to be more constantly 
remembered than the one in which Newton declared that he owed his 
t discoveries merely to patience and the power of fixed attention. 
t waa a modest statement, but it was also a true one; and the force of 
it will be particularly felt by any one who asks bimeelt what it is tbat 
constitutes political genius. It is actually the reproach of a great 
tical genius that he bas no originality. 
as a great Parliamentary middleman, as having a mind which was» 
huge appropriation clause, and as having run away with the clothes of 
the Whigs one day when he found them bathing. In like manner, Lord 
has been accused of haviog started nothing, originated no- 
thing. But, in point of fact, the statesman who io an old established 
country would be @ great original wouNl be simply a great failure. 
There is a well-known eaying, generally pted 
conveying a profound trutb, that small is the wiedom required for the 
Goveroment of a State. The original stateeman is only ao original sin- 
ner. It is more frequently from overdoing than from underdoing that 
the Mivister fails, and nowhere is the maxim so true as in politics that 
the half is greater than the whole. There, as in war, be is the 
al and his are the fruite of victory, not who makes the 
jant movements, bat who makes the fewest mistakes. See 
a debate in the House 
e is then more master 


proper sense of the word, a 


e have heard Peel described 


as a sneer, but really 







of Commons with a string of 
of England and the Parliament thaa if he affected to be as considerable 
a lawgiver as Moses and was as fond of calling new worlds into exist- 


Canning. 

Now, there was no originality in Pitt. If the 
lies a great creative faculty he was no geni 
ven-born statesman because of his extreme youth, but there was no- 
thiog divine in his intellect—nothing which might not be found in a 
dozen other statesmen of bis time, save the marvellous gift of concentrat- 
ing bis powere. He was ever master of himself, so self-possessed that be 
could at any moment bring all the rays of his mind into a focus and ar- 
rive at the inevitable resuit, while other men were beating about the 

always be did the right thing, and to do the 
required no power of working miracles, bat the rare art of av: 
takes. Hardly ever did be commit a mistake, while his friends and toes 
were committing thousands. The creation of a Sinking Fand wae sup- 
to be a splendid piece of originality. It was nothing of the kind. 

t was Dr. Price’s idea, and it proved to beadelusion. The planof ia- 
creasing the revenue by a reduction of duties was regarded 
piece of inspiration from Heaven. It was not his idea, however. He 
praise of it, where it was justly dae, to his brother-in-law, Lord 
, the grandfather of his present bi 
infinitely praised for simplifying our system of Customs, but from the 

respondence of Rose we concladé that the 

Lord of the Treasury bad the honour of what the Secretary of the 
Treasory did ; and, from another series of letters lately pub! 
that of Lord Auckland—we select a piece of criticism, 
which is, no doubt, illoatured, while the second part 
eman,”’ says Lord Sheffield to Mr. 
wish, very extravagantly and very 
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lately published cor: 
First 


, “is going on just as I 





absurdly. Why is he to be so much commended for the mechanical ore 
ration of simplifying the Customs?’ Bat this want of origioality is 
really no reproach to him. It is not the business of the Statesman to 
of dreams which may never come to 
be a safe duer, and that quality of sefe action is as rare as it 
Pitt’s knowledge of what was 


be a deep thinker, or a dreamer 





safe was almost infallible. 





ever see him, like Peel, going the wrong way and then pul- 
It is one of the drawbacks to oar interest in his actions that 


himself for and against. There is no half vision with him, no sleepy 


eyes, no dawning sense. We see his results without following his steps, 


aod know tbat he bas formed a decision before we have beard of a diffi- 


culty. His lightning has struck and done its work long before we hear 


the thander-clap which announces it. This wonderful self-possession and 
power of concentration gave him a warinese and a readiness that have 
never been surpaseed. His wariness was such that Windbam sald of him, 
what certainly could be said of very few statesmen, that he could at any 
moment speak a King’s Speech offhand. Then his readiness was un- 
rivalled. He never hesitated for the right word, or for the right thought. 
After his first speech Fox went up to bim to offer his congratulation. 
General Grant came down upon the pe. and said,—" Aye, Mr. Fox, you 
are praising young Fitt for bis speech. You may well do £0, for, except- 
ing yourself, there is no man ia the House can make euch another, and, 
old as I am, I expect to hear you both battling it withia these walle as I 
bave heard your fathers before you.” 

Fox, an old bird by this time in the House of Commons, for he had 
roosted there more than ten years, and practised himself in speaking 
every night, was dieconcerted, looked foolish, and had nothing to say. 
Young Pitt, barely of age, replied with inimitable tact,—“I have no 
doubt, General, you would like to attain the age of Methuselab.” This 
presence and concentration of mind never failed the great statesman. It 
enabled him to see the right thing and to do it when other men were only 
thinking of it. This, the power of doing a very ordioary act with an ex- 
traordinary rapidity, is, we venture to say, as much entitled to the pame 
of genius as is the power of doiog extraordinary things by a slow labori- 
ous process. It requires no genius to read a Greek or Latin author: it 
is genius for a boy of 14 to be able to seize the meaning of such an au- 
thor almost at firat sight, so that “be never seemed to learn but. only to 
recollect.” All through Piit’s life he had his wits about him ro intensely 
directed to the point required that, as we have already stated in other 
words, he never seemed to learn but only to recollect—he gives ue the 
answer before we know that there is ariddie. Nor was this force of con- 
centration a momentary effort. His application was sustained. He 
never trusted to chance, never presumed upon bis geaoius; seldom al- 
lowed himeelf a holiday, worked like a horse. Then, as he worked with 
intensity, so be could sport with a will. Some men are so ecattered that 
thoughts of play intrude themselves in the midst of labour, and the pres- 
sure o! busiaess confuses and burdens the bour of relaxation. When Pitt 
anbended he unbended entirely. He never did anything by halves. He 
was the most delightful of companions, and threw himeelf into the humour 
of the hour with the most perfect abandon. “He was the wittiest man 
I ever koew,”’ says Wilberforce, “aod, what was quite peculiar to bim- 
self, had at all times bis wit under entire control. Others appeared 
struck by the unwonted association of brilliant images; but every possi- 
ble combination of ideas was present to his mind, and he could at once 
produce whatever he desired. I was one of those who met to spend an 
evening in memory of Shakespeare at the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, 
Many professed wits were present, but Pitt was the most amusing of the 
party, and the readiest and most apt in the required allusions.’ The 
testimony of Lord Wellesley is to the same effect. “In all places and 
at all times,” we are told, * bis constant delight was society. There he 
shone with a degree of calm and steady lustre which often astonished me 
more than his most eplendid efforts in Parliament. His manners were 
perfectly plain ; his wit was quick andready. He was endowed beyond 
any mau of bis time whom I knew with a gay heart and a social spirit.” 
This was the map, best remembered as one who was supposed to be 
ways on stilts, who would 

“ Pass moffins in Committee of Sapply 
And buttered toast amend by adding dry.” 

This great power of Pitt’s would have been remarkable, dieplayed at 
any period of life; but exhibited by a stripling, who was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at twenty-three, and Prime Minister at twenty-four, it was 
astonishing. His youth was the gravest fault which his opponents could 
fiod with him. He was charged with “ the crime of being a young man,” 
and he defended himec!f by saying it was a fault which he hoped to mend. 
The Opposition laughed to scora the notion of bis being a Cabinet Minis- 
ter. “Young Pitt is said by some to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Places are cheaper than mackerel,’ wrote Wedderburn to Eden; and 


deed of their Ming Bah materially injured themselves and sided 
bim by their own e have said that bis youth was his worst 
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the propriety ot bis conduct commanded the respect of the King and 
many cere whe along with him regarded the excesses of the Fe 

Wales with intense d It is almost a pity that Lord Stanhope 
been obliged to refrain from republishing some of the lampoons wi 
which the opposition scribes pelted the young staterman. He bas 

duced only a few of the sarcaems which were launched at Pitt's y: 
aod hae not ventured to reprint those which reflect upon his virtue. 
an age fertile of slander and well trained in “ the echool for scandal,”’ 
these attacks upon Pitt are remarkable for their eourrility, and better 
than anything exhibit the quality of the opposition. Is is curious, too, 
to note how these scurrilities ofiea recoiled upon the heads of the party 
that sanctioned them. At no time were the lampoons more outrageous 
or more abundant than in the celebrated Westminster election of 1784. 
The aquibs flew about representing Pitt as the most virtaous of men, as 
one ce neither cared for women, nor was cared for by them; while, on 
the other hand, Fox was depicted as adoring the sex, and as receiving 
from them the most anmistakeable favours. The contrast was put so 
grossly that in lashing the virtues of Pitt the satirists sug; the vices 
of Fox. Nothing could be more awkward at the time when the Dachess 
of Devonshire, the Countess of Derby, and the Countess of Carlisle were 
canvassing Westminster for their hero. Fox, it was said, is not the man 
to refuse a woman’s favour ia the sense in which Pitt refused it, and be- 


vours denied to the chaste youog Premier. We must follow Lord Stan- 


it 
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greatest | hope’s met in abstaining from this ting theme. The more 


tempting racy - 
passages ese lampoons it is impossible to quote, while the quotable 
— have not much polat. Here is one of the best of the quotable 
bits that we can call to remembrance. It is taken from a poem which 
will be found in the collected ballads of the Westminster election, and 
which contains some very much better verses than these :— 
For all that be boasts of, what is it in truth 
But that mad with ambition and pride, Sir, 
He's the vices of for the follies of youth, 
And a d—— deal of cunning beside, Sir? 


The squires whose reason ne'er reaches a span, 
Are all with this prodigy strack, Sir ; 

And cry it’s a crime not to vote for a man, 
Who # as chaste as a baby at suck, Sir. 

The leading incidents of Pitt’s career, at least the earlier section of it, 
are 00 startling that if they appeared in # novel they would be denounced 
as violatiog every token of probability. Not only are these incidents 
strange in themeelves ; but also = bave such a symmetry, such e well- 
defined beginning, middle, aod end, as we find more aently ina 
poem than io life. Take that little incident of the tragedy which he 
wrote at the age of 13. The plot is really startling in its resemblance 
to one of the great struggles of the autbor’s life. It haa no love ; it is 
entirely political, and, saye Macaulay, “ It is remarkabie that the inte- 
rest, such as it is, taros on a contest about a Regency. Ona one side is a 
faiubfal servant of the Crown ; on the other an ambitious and unpprin- 
cipled conspirator. At length the King, who bas been missing, re- 
ap , resumes bis power, and rewards the faithful defender of his 
rights. A reader who should jadge only by internal evidence would 
have no hesitation in pronouncing tbat psy was written some 
Pittite poetaster at the time of the rejoicings for the recovery of ‘ge 
ILL. in 1789.’ The story of “ Vivian Grey” bas been considered very 
curious, when taken in convexion with the fact that the author has in 
some rerpects proved to be the great original be drew, and to have pro- 
phesied his own career. Bat the tragedy of “ Laurenotius, King of Clari- 
sium,” is etill more wonderful. It might be possible for an author like 
Mr. Disraeli to chalk out a line for his , aud to follow it out himself : 
it would be impossible for him to foresee an event which he bad no 
power to create, such as that of @ dispute for the Regency, daring the 
temporary withdrawal of the Kiog from publio life. 
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The incidents of the actual contest for the Regency are not more strik- 
ing than, tbis antic’ pation of it by the boy 16 years before. Pitt was firm 
as a rock upon the seat of power; he had been four years at the bead of 
the Cab net ; be had tri d over all opposition ; there was nota 
cloud ia the sky; long years of office seemed before him; when in 
moment, without warniog, sudden as the sound of the last trumpet, came 
the sad event which every one anticipated was to burl him from his pride 
of place. He himself felt that the days of bis premiership were numoer- 
ed, and calmly set bimeelf to retire into private life, and to cultivate bis 
practice at the bar. The Prince of Wales would have been Regent and 
the Whigs would bave ben installed in office, bad they not been tooeager 
and grasping. Their own factious proceedings occasioned considerable 
delay, and by the time when the Regeney Bil! was to go through its last 
stage io the House of Lords the King had recovered, and Pitt’s position 
was eafe. Atter his recovery, the King more than once declared that 
had be then found a Regency establishid he should bave regarded 
it as an act of lunacy against bimself, and should have refused to resume 
his Crown. Thus was Pitt's power apparently lost in the twiokling of 
an eye, and with equal rapidity saved as if by a miracle. Nor lees 
miraculous appears many otber iacidents in his career—and notably bis 
first rise to power. His triumph over the Opposition ia 1784 is one of 
the most astonishing passages in English hi-tory. It looks almost in- 
credible that on the very first day when Pitt appeared in the House of 
Commons as Prime Minister five hostile motions should have been carried 
against him, two of them by majorities of 39 and 54, aud yet that this in- 
domitable youth sbould have borse up against the storm and have beaten 
dowg the opposition. Toat little incident, too, which was so potent in 
turolog the tide in his favour—tbe refusal of the clerkship of the Pells 
—has a touch of rare romavce in it, and there are a dozen other acts of 
his which would make the fortane of a dramatist. 

Pitt’s political life is divided into two parts, during the one of which 
be was the Miuister of peace, and daring the other Minister of war. The 
former portion of his career now receives the almost uoqaalified eulogiam 
of all parties. Even the leading Whigs praise it, though in doing so 
they have to pass the severest condemnation on Fox. The eegond por- 
tion of Pitt’s career, when be directed the energies of the coun'ry to war, 
bas been more reriously called in qnestiou, and bas uot yet received the 
fiaal verdict of posterity. The difficulty of pronouncing that verdict 
lies very much in the fact that Pitt’s land operations were uot in bis life- 
time crowned with success. It is difficult to believe in merit unattended 
by success. We waged a long war with the French empire in which we 
were finally successiu!, but though the cost was prodigious to this coun- 
try, the result at first was small. In additioa to this it is brought as a 
charge against Pitt that his home policy was characterized by an undue 
severity ia the period immediately subsequent to the breaking out of the 
Freach Revolution. Lord Macaulay prouounces upon bim a severe con- 
demoation tor harsh laws harshly executed, for alien Bills and gagging 
Bills, for cruel punishments inflicted on some political agitators, and un- 
justifiable proeecutions instituted against othere. Lord Stanhope rebuts 
both of these charges, and not withouteuccees. Judging after the eveat, 
we, indeed, are disposed to agree with Macaulay in thioking that the 
severivy with which the sedition of those days was visited was excessive. 
But, oo the other band, we ought to ask ourselves how far Pitt was re- 
epoosible for those severities? We must remember the temper of the 
times. The men of property, the goveroiog classes, all whose business 
it was to protect the State and to administer the law were thoroughly 
alarmed, were beyond measure indigoaat, and stretched their powers 
to the utmost in the defence of order, property, and the Crown? Was 
that Pitt’s fault? Is he to be made responsible for every case of prose- 
cution, every charge of a jadge, and every fiading of ajury? And if to 
some extent he was responsible for the suspension of absolute freedom, 
are we on that account to execrate his memory, to forget that the dust 
of revolution is not to be quelled with a few tea leaves, and to declare 
that the case is clear agains: him? 

It is easy for us at thie time of day to pass our little criticiems on the 
home policy of the great Minister, forgetting the lesson of caution taught 
to every statesman of the time by the dicastrous result of ebuliitions 
which most persons at first regarded with indulgence or bailed with de- 
light. It is easier still to pass such criticiems ou Pitt’s foreiga policy as 
Macaulay is pleased to indulge io. He says that since Pitt did not 
choose to oppose himself side by side with Fox to the public feeling, be 
should have taken the advice of Burke, and sbou!d have availed himself 
of that feeling to the full extent. He should have proclaimed a holy 
war for religion, morality, property, order, pablic law, and should have 
thus to the Jucobius an energy equal to their own. That oriti- 

ever, does not deserve a serious auswer, and we are surprised 
that Macaulay should have considered such an alternative as possible. 
A boly war, uodertaken in bebalf of legitimacy, would have recoiled 








of 
upon our own heads, and endangered the British Constitution. It is, | the! 


os gna’ = many works that in the Napoleonic wars we 
fighting the French Revolution, and stood forth as cham, of 
divine right of kings. Nothing can be more false. We were simply 

the of France, A thousand State papers can be 
bt for ia which our Ministers devied that they were coaduct- 
a holy war, iasisted only on the preservation of existing rights, and 
were iy atany time to make terms with France, if France would 
only give up ber epoils aud leave Europe ia peace. To suppose that any 
other part was possible for this country is to be blind to the most ob- 
vious interests, aud to forget that priaciple of non-iatervention which is 
now admitted as au axiom. Pitt took the moderate course; steered be- 
tweea the extreme views of Fox on the one hand and Burke on the 
other ; and in the end Fox came rouod to the views of bis great rival, 
saw the impossibility of making peace with Napoleon, and on bis death- 
bed declared that war must be sustained with increased vigour. 


————S 


THE DOOMED CASTLE. 


ORTH WALES.—To be SOLD or LET, a COTTAGE RESIDENCE, situ- 

ated in one of the most romantic parts of that beautiful country, contain- 

ing dining, drawing, and breakfast rooms, four good bedrooms, and dressing 

room, servants’ rooms, kitchen and scullery ; replete with every modern con- 

The above most,desirable residence stands close to the sea, in its own 

pleasure grounds of about an acre, within a mile of church, and five miles of a 
railway station. Rent only £50 per aunum. Address Mr. J. Snooks, &c., &c. 


‘* There, Emily, don’t you think that is the house for us !’’ I exclaimed, 
after reading the above adveriisement aloud with ail the emphasis | could 
give to voice and manner. 

My sister’s only answer was a sigh, deep, prolonged, despairing. To 
explain the cause of that sigh, I must inform the reader that for ube last 
two months we bad been engaged ia ali the pleasures of bouse buaoting. 
Daily had we waded through the never-ending columns of the Times’ ad: 
vert sement sheet. Jonumerable were the letwers we had writiea and the 
auswers we bad received. I had travelled north, I had travelled soutb, 
I bad travelled east, | had travelled west, I bad travelled to every inter- 
mediate point of the compass within the limits of this island, in the 
character of Coclebs in search of a House, and all this travelling had 
resulted only in the detriment of my purse, the wearying of my body, 
aad the disappoiatment and vexation of my spirit. Daily had we met 
with some advertisement which described ‘the very place for us,” as I 
daily repeated to Emily, and every time I went to prove it, my feelings 
received a shock similar to that which Messrs. Couzzlewit and Tapley 
experienced when they first set eyes on the real Eden. Either the “excel- 
leut drawiog and dining rooms” dwindled into mere closets, in which, 
to use elegant language, it would have been impossible to “ swing a cat 
round,”’ or the “ park-like pleasure grounds,’ stood confessed neither 
more nor less than a solitary turuip-field ; the “ magnificent views,” 
commanded a dreary, unicbabitable waste, or the “ moderate rents” va 
ried from £150 to £300 a-year. 

Then, sgain, there was another thing which made our choice yet 
more embarrassing and difficult ; most people have a preference for some 
part:cular country, or, at all events, for some parts of the country above 
Others ; but io our case “ the land was all before un where to choose,” 
from Joba o’ Groats to the Land’s Ead, from the Irish Channel to the 
North Sea. Jn!and or mariae residence, we were indiffereat : the oaly 
point upon which we bad a preference was ia favour of a couutry above 
@ town one. 

Aad now, the better to explain our present quest, I must give a brief 
retrospect of our personal history. Emily was the only relative I bad 
in the world. She was many years younger than myself, being quite a 
child at the time we lost both parents, withio a few weeks of each other, 
by cholera. The property they left bebiod was very small, avd was to 
be divided equally between my sister and myself. I was between seven- 
teen aud cigbieen years of age at this time, and had not yet made 
choice of avy profession. I bad long bad a bankeriog after Australia, 
but my parents bad set their faces against it. Now, however, that the 
Were Do more, it seemed the best thiag for me to do, witbout friends, as I 
was, to forward my oareer in Eaglaad. But what was to become of 
Em'ly? At this jancture,@ kind-hearted woman, the proprietress of a 
fasbiouable boardiog school, who bad known and respected our mothez, 
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stepped forward and offered to give Emily a home and education for 
much Jess than ber usual terms, which our small inheritance would have 
beea quite inadequate to afford. So it was settled. The walls of the 
boardiog-:chool closed upon Emily, while I embarked myvelf and fortunes 
on the broad waves for Australia, There I toiled mavy year-, and pros- 
pered ; bad I remained as many more, I might have become a rich man. 
Bat Emily, meanwhile, had grown up; Emily wrote me word she could 
burden her kind benefactress no longer, and was about to look out for a 
sitaation as a governess, This must not be. She should not eat the 
bread of strangers. I could, and it was only right that I sbould, pro- 
vide a home for my sister. The question was, should I send fur her to 
come to me, or should I go to her? After dae consideration, I decided 
that Emily should act the part of the mountain, and I would be Maho- 
met. 

What a happy meetiog ours was! I could scarcely believe that the 
tall, womanly girl I now led forth in triamph from the gates of that 
grim boardiog-school, itself so unaltered, was the same little sister I 
bad carried in there that long time ago. Then she had thrown her arms 
round my neck, and tearfully begged me not to leave her, with many a 
fond carees ; aud now, she bad grown eo shy that she could scarcely bring 
her lips to utter my name, and uader the shade of those long dark lashes 
I bad vo chance of seeiug whether the large violet eyes were still the 
same. If the fairies, however, had substituted a changling (and Preci- 
sion Court did not look a likely place for them to carry on their tricks), 
I was quite satisfied with their performance. And very soon the shyuess 
wore olf, the violet eyes were raised to mine ia trastiog confideace, and 





we both felt that we belonged to one another, and that there was no mis- 
take about it. 

It was early in the month of May when I landed. We bad taken lodg- 
iogs at a small wateriog-place ou the’south coast, and it was thence we 
| carried on our search after a permanent abode. 
| Aod now, I must barry forward. I weat to see this “ most desirable 

residence’ in North Wales, aud—took it. I was, indeed, so delighted 
with the first view, tbat the ageot nearly pereuaded me into buying it. 
| But when I reflected that I mizht not bave Emily so very long with me 
({ am not like most men who tbhiuk nothing of their sisters’ looke ; J 
thought my sister so beautiful that I was as silly as a school-girl where 
she was coucerned, and expected her to captivate an earl or a baronet, 
| at the least, in no time) ; when I considered the probability that I might 
| then desire to return to Australia, it seemed wiser not to camber myself 
| with boase property, and only to rent the place by the year. 
| I returned and told Emily what I had done. Sbe seeemed nearly as 
| much eurprised as if I bad told ber that | had takea a boase in the moon. 
| I believe she bad made up her miad that we should remain in our pre- 
| sent lodgings till the end of time. But, on the contrary, our time there 
wae soon at an ead. We went up to Loado: almost immediately tor the 
| purchaee of furniture, and quickly transported all our goods aud chattels 
| along with our owa persons to Aberport, North Wales. 
Emily was just as much delighted with the house at first sight, as I bad 
|beea. It was built of rough grey stone, ia the Elizabethan atyle, with 
high pointed gables, and projecting porch. I bave said the material was 
| grey stone, but at the time of onr arrival, ia the middle of summer, this 
was difficult to discern, so profuse was the covering of leafy green which 
| spread itself all arouod. There were roses and jessamine sceatiug the air, 
| aod climbing rouod the porch aod about the windows, while the tall 
chimneys aod the higher gables were mantled in the clusteriag evergreen 
|of the ivy. The garden was a little wild and out of ord+r, bat bright 
| with flowers of every hue, which looked as if they bad sprung up spon- 
| taneously in epots where the band of man had never been; aud this air 
of careless nature was much better suited to the place than the most ar- 
tistic arrangement would bave been. There was scarcely a square yard 
| of level ground io all the little domain: bere was an abrupt descent and 
there a gentle slope, both verging alike towards the edge of the bold 
headland, which was the distiuguishing feature of that part of the coast. 
At the base of the cliff the deep sea made an everlasting murmur. 

It wasa lonely spot we had chosen for our dwelliog ; the village, 
consistiog principally of small thatched aod whit2-washed cottages, lay 
nearly a mile distant. The church spire formed a pretty object among 
the trees, aod cluse to it stood a house of higher pretensions, evideatly 
the parsonage. There was oue or two more such boutes to be seen more 
remote from the village, but ours stood alone, none other near it. 

Sunday came, and we obtained the first view of our neighbours in charch. 
Io a pew on one side of the chancel sat, or stood as the case might be 
(it was while they occupied the latter position that my observations 
were taken, as all the pews were of the old-fashioned. high backed con- 
struction, and presented nothing to view beyond the tips of certain fe- 
minioe bonnets, and, with the exception of ason of Anak here and there, 
but little more than the uncovered crowns of the masculine heads, when 





ir oconpanis were sitting)—io this pew then on one side of the chancel 
were three young ladies, whose extraordinary likeness to the officiating 
c man prociaimed them uomistakeably the parson’s daughters. 
The most striking about all four faces was their vapid colouring, 
the hair being ex'remely light, the eyes extremely light, eye-brows eo 
light as to be scarcely defioable, complexions pallid, and lips very 
slightly less so. They inded me of pi in a dissolving view 
when just fadiog away, aud about to change into something else, I 
woodered whether the young ladies’ voices were as much like their fa- 
ther’s as their faces: bis was a trifle nasal, but they sat at too great a 
distance for me to catch the whisper of their responses as they were 
gently breathed forth into the air. 

The pew on the opposite side of the chancel was occupied by the family 
of the Audleys of Audley Court, situated in the parisb, altuough more 
thao three miles off. There was an elderly gentleman of the genuine 
outward type of the English country squire, bis wife, soo, and two daugh- 
tera. Though it had not been possible to bear the sounds which iseued 
from the lips of the parson’s daughters at the same distance, it was im- 
possible not to hear those which began to issue from the eqauire’s nostrils 
almost before the parson bad fairly launched into the first head of his 
diecourse. I saw tbe squire’s lady give not a few admonitory reproofs 
with ber elbow—she was very thin, and I should bave guessed their 
poiats must be sharp, aod no joke, thus applied ; bat the jolly fat sides 
of the equire seemed ecarcely to feel it at all, he but just opeaed bis eyes 
aod then weat off the next minute comfortably to sleepagain. Mra. 
Aadley, though too thio, was good-looking, and so were both their son 
aad daughters. I perceived that young Mr. Audley’s eye had remarked 
Emily before we had been ten mioutes in church. There were several 
respectable looking families oecupying lower seats in the synagogue, 
whose position in society I was not adie quite so definitely to determine. 
Moreover, I did not spend all my time ia lookiog about me; | profess 
myself eqaal, even at this distance of time, to repeat a great part of Mr. 
Merwyn’s sermoa on that occasion, only I think my readers would rather 
I did not. It was not at all an extraordinary sermon. 

lo a few weeks we feit quite settled in our new home. 

I think it was towards Me end vf the fourth week that our first callers, 
Mr, and two of the Misses Merwyo, were announced. Hands were shaken, 
seats were taken, and theo, by and-by, Mr. Merwyno “ hoped’’ we “ liked 
our house,” and the Misses Merwyn ia a sisterly duet echoed the paternal 
remark. I thought their hopes sounded faiat avd shadowy, almost de- 
spairing, but then the three physiogaomies indicated but a smal! propor- 
tion of the sanguine in their respective temperaments. I answered de- 
cidedly we liked it very much indeed. 

“ You don’t fiad it cold?” inquired Mr. Merwyn. 

* Bleak and exposed ?” chimed in Miss Merwya. 

“ Isolated?” suggested Miss Penelope. 

As it was now about the hottest time in a particularly bot summer, 
the thermometer showing above 80° in the shade, the idea of cold was 
refreshingly original. I looked again at those pale countenances, woa- 





- | dering whether they could possibly bave been cenera'ted uader an Indian 


suo, before I disclaimed baviog suffered at all from cold. 

Emily took up Miss Peaelope’s cue of isolation. 

“ My brother has just returaed from many years’ residence in Austra- 
lia,” sbe ra'd, “ond [ have been f r the sams time sbut up without re- 
lief in a boarding-school, so that it is a pleasant change for us to be to- 
gether, aud we dou’ feei at all lonely.” 

* But area’t you frightened ?’ was Miss Merwyn’s next question. 

“ At being ‘ out of bumanity’s reach,’ | suppose you meao,” retarned 
Emily, etniling. “Is this a dangerous neigtbourhood, and do you ad- 
vice us to get an alarm bell?” 

Mies Merwyo declared that tbis was not what she meant, but she dida’t 
proceed to explain what she did meaa. 

“I should like to try to fiad something to do among the poor,” said 
Emily, tarning to Mr. Merwya ; “if you will dllow me.” 

ag Cestataly, ’ returned he, “if * and he stopped short hesita- 
tingly. 

* Perbaps you mean if they will allow me,” continued Emily. “Tom 
and | have both thought they seemed rather uawilliog to hold any in- 
tercourse with us.’’ 

“The common people in this part of the country are very supersti- 
tious,” remarked Mr. Merwyn. We were fairly pazzied. 

“ But, my dear sir,” I said, “ we bave doae nothing to shock their sa- 








We have not forced them to eat the leek, as Flaslien am 
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Ancient Pistol” careers <> aepate 

“No,” said Miss Penelope, mysteriously, “it’s not it’s the house, 

Emily and I stared, and wher for an explanation. “a = 

“ You will hear the story before long,” said Mr. Merwyn; “it is, of 
course, an idle superstition, and I would rather not be the one to telj it 
if you will excuse me.” . 

We were thus forced to repress our curiosity. Before they took their 
leave we asked our visitors to walk round the garden. Emily wag lead- 
ing the way towards a point of the cliff where she bad erected her fq. 
vourite eeat, the finest view of the sea and coast being obtained from 
thence, when Miss Penelope held her sister back. 

“ That’s the very spot!’’ she exclaimed in a tone of horror. 

* Hush!” whispered Miss Merwyn ; bat she stopped short, neverthe} 
saying aloud that they bad a long walk home before them, and she 
thought they had better not tire themselves by goiag further. The ty 
sisters, acccmpanied by their father, took their leave. 

A few days later the Audleys called upon us, not the squire, bat the 
young geotleraso, with his mother and one of his sisters. We had not 
expected this condescension, and I was secretly of opinion that it was 
young Mr. Audley who bad persuaded the ladies to do cmily this favogr 
in order that he might discover whether she looked as pretty seated 
vis-d vis to him in ber own drawing-room as she did in the charch, with 
balf-a-dozen pews iotervening. He wanted to see her eyes when she 
should have no prayer-book ia her hand oa which to bend them 80 per. 
tinaciously. We bad, however, no fault to fiad with the ladies’ manner 
it was extremely cordial. / 

The old question did not fail to occur in our catechism. “ How dp 
you Jike your house?” inqaired Mrs. Audley. 

“ Very much indeed,” I answered as before. 

“It is such a pretty place,” added Emily. 

“ And io size and every other respect suits us very nicely,” I went og, 

“ But,” ioquired Miss Audley, “ are you not afraid of something hap- 
peving? I am sure I should be if I lived bere.” 

Her brother laughed. 

“* Lascvale ogni speranza voi che entrate qui,’ ”’ he said, ia tone of mock 
solemnity, turaing to us. 

“ Herbert ‘” exclaimed Mrs. Audley, “don’t make a joke of it. To 
dreadful things have really bappeoed here.”’ 

“ Ob, do teil us what things,” begged Emily. 

“ Yes,” I continued, “ we do very much wish to have the mystery 
solved. The Misses Merwyn gave some dark hints of a tragedy, bat 
shrank from being explicit. I think I may promise that my sister's 
nerves will be strong eaough to bear the narrative.” 

“ But those of my mother and eister will not suffer them to be the nar 
rators, 80 I suppose I mast undertake the office,” said Mr. Audiey. 

Aad thas he opened the chronicle of the Doomed Cottage : 

“ About eight or nine years ago this house was built by a person—no 
body koows whom. He called himself an Italian Count ; but E believe 
the aborigines hold that he was the devil in human shape. He was cer- 
tainly a dark, forbiddiag looking man, who arriving here one day as a 
stranger, eaw, admired, and purchased the site on which this house now 
stands. The walls were raised by ordinary workmen aod by ordinary 
labour ; there was noue of the magic speed which atieaded the erection 
of Aladdin’s palace. The stranger came and went while the work was 
going on, one day here, to approve, hasten, or suggest alterationa, and 
the next gone, nodody knew where. Whea the Louse was ready, he pre- 
pared himself to inhabit it ; but after a residence of ouly a few weeks, 
he suddenly disappeared, and afier being abseat several months, one 
day as suddenly returned with a geotiemin who, it was shortly an- 
nounced, had become the purchaser of the place. The soi-disant Count 
alter that disappeared altogether from the scene of action, aod the new 
owner brought down his w.fe and family. He was a retired captaia in 
the army, in delicate health: both he and his wife were quite young 
people, aud they bad three of the loveiest children that ever were seea, 
All the neigbbourbood called upon them, and Cap'ain and Mrs. O—. 
speedily made themselves popular. The place suited bis health, aod 
both seemed delighted with it. They had lived here about six months, 
when one day it became kaowa their eldest child, a sweet little girl of 
about nine years of age, was very ill, aad the disease was sooa pro 
nouaced to be typhus fever of the most maligaant type. Mra. O—, 
aod the two younger children successively caught the infection, and 
within a month they all died of it. Poor Captain O—— did not take 
the fever, but his miad gave way before this dreadful bereavement of those 
he so tenderly loved, and he is now, it is said, the inmate of a private 
lunatic asylam, Those who undertook the management of his p 
tried in vaia to dispose of this house: at length, after standing empty 
for more than two years, it was let to a Mr. Mrs, B——.” 

“You bave no more horrors to relate, I trast,” said Emily, who had 
grown quite pale while listeniag to the foregoing. 

“ Iudeed this story is not less shocking. Do you still wish to hear it?” 

Emily gave a siga of acquiescence ; and proceeded. 

“ Mr. B——’s antecedents were wrapped in almost as much mystery 
as those of the Count. In this part of the world, however, we don’t stop 
to inquire about people’s antecedents. The human species is so rare, that 
every individual possessing the outward marks of civilisation receives 
the entrée into our beau monde, (I took the cap and fitted it on, though it 
was not thrown at me. Mr. Audley was quite unconscious of haviog 
made what might be considered a very rude remark ; bat I observed his 
mother looked uncomfortable, bis sister blushed. Of course there was 
no pause io his narrative.) Mr. B—— was a very plausible mao, a fu- 
ent talker on almost every subject ; but be had a restless eye, which 
never looked one steadily in the face. His wife was pretty, ladylike, 
aod of an extremely gentle and retiring disposition ; her love for him 
bad evidently a slight mixture of fear in it. They bad no family, and 
bad lived bere rather more than a year, when the crash came. The 
Merwyos were giviog an evening party ; we were there, and Mr. and 
Mrs. B——, among others. Duriag the eveniog, Mrs. B—— was soli- 
cited to seat herseif at the piano. I have never heard a voice like bers 
off the staze. Quiet as ehe was at all other times, when she sang she 
seemed a different creature, and appeared to be breathing forth her whole 
soul io a flood of passionate feeling. All her songs were of this charac- 
ter: she never chose anythiog softly plaintive, or tranquilly tender. Oa 
this occasion ber voice was thrilling, even more ricbiy and wildly than 
usual, ig the midst of the most profound silence, whea loud and angry 
tones became audible in the hall, ia apparent dispute with the servants. 
The singing abraptly ceased, and the voice outside exclaimed, 

“*] kaow he is here, aad I wil eee him.’ 

“Io another instant the door was pusted violently open, and a coarse 
but handsome woman, ber features inflamed with passion, entered, aod 
marched straight up to Mr. B——. 

a a A oes now, my husband?’ she cried. ‘What are you doing 
ere 

“* You are mad, woman!’ he returned, in a calm voice, though his 
face tarned deadly pale. ‘I bave neve: seen you before.’ 

“*Hal’ screamed she. ‘ You will have difficulty in proving me mad; 
but I can prove you a villaio io any court in Eaglaod. Where is she 
you now pretend to call your wife?’ 

“ That lady, who bad hitherto remained seated at the piano, pale and 
trembliog, pow rose, went up to Mr. B——, and putting her hand into 
bis with timid, touching contidence, said, 

“*T am bis wife. What do you want with my busband?’ 

“* Your bushaad !’ shrieked the virago ; aud she burst forth into tor 
rent of abusive and opprodrious epithets. 

“ Everybody else in the room bad till now heen struck dumb by this 
scene. But Mr. B——, whose countenance had betokened alvernations 
of rage and fear, now turned to his host. ; 

nity Merwyn,’ he said, ‘do you allow your guests to be thus ia- 
su ? 

« * No, indeed,’ replied that gentleman ; and advancing to the infari- 
ated female, he bade her leave the house. ‘If you do not do so quietly, 
he added, ‘1 shall sammona those who will remove you by force.’ 

“ Tbe woman raised her band threateniogly, as if she mesat to defy 
him, but, after a moment, seemed to change her mind, and, scowling 
rouad ca all the company, retreated as far asthe door. Arrived there, 
sbe turaed to say, 

“*I go; but you will bear of me again,’ and then departed. 

“ You may imagine, afier such a sceae, it was difficult to make a show 
of returaing to the furmer tone of light and easy conversation. Mr. B—— 
alaost immediately rezained his wonted seli-possession, bat his wife was 
quite overcome ; acd about half an hour afterwards he gave her his ara, 
aad, taking leave of Mr. Merwya and everybody, as though nothing bad 
occurred, be led her from the room; and, as we supposed, they weat 
home. Tne nxt morniag a tragic occurrence wasrevealed. Mra. B——# 
dead body was found |yiog at the foot of the cliff, beneath this house. 
Mr. B—— and the woman we bad seen the night before had both disap- 
peared, and no trace of either was ever discovered. A note, ia the hand 
writiog of the aofurtunate deceased, addressed to Mr. Merwya, was fouad 
oa ber dressiag-table. In this note, she said ‘she prayed God to pardon 
her for seekiog to avert a life of shame by a volantary death ;’ aad it 
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generally believed she had really died by her own deed, having dis- 
pe ibet. the villany impated to him she called her hasbaod was but 
too trae. This occurred about three years age, and the house has stood 
empty ever since, until you took it. The igoorant people about here 
believe there is an evil doom upon it ; and the story, as related by them, 
was widely spread, and had the result of frightening all would-be te- 
nant. I wonder you never received acy warning notice.” 

“JT am not sare we should have been strong-miaded enough to dirre- 
gard it, if we bad done so,” I returned. “ It bas rather a depressing 
effect oa one’s spirits to be living in a house where so many ead events 
have taken place. How do you feel, Emily?” 

“Ob, I wieh they had warned us,” sbe said ; ‘I hope they do not be- 
lieve we are in league with the Count.” 

«“ The Coant,” I remarked, “seems to me to have rather undeservedly 
received a bad name. We don’t hear of any trait in him of at all a dia- 
bolical nature, aoless it be his ‘ going to and fro, and walking up and down on 
the earth.’ And now this practice, as far as is known bere, he has aban- 

ned.” 
don True,” retarned Herbert sam. “bat you would find it difficult to 
convince the poor people here that he is not at the bottom of all the mis- 
chief. They say the bouse was built with unballowed gold, and there- 
fore nothing proepers that comes into it.” 

“ Dear Tom.” eaid Emily, turning to me,“ coulda’t you give notice to 
Jeave immediately ?” 

“] have taken the house for a year,”’ I said, “ but if you don’t like it 
that need not oblige us to stay in iteo long. We will go whenever you 
like.” 

Mrs. Audley and her daughter seemed to thiok this the most natural 
thing to do, but young Mr. Audley appeared quite distressed at the 
idea. 

“You surely are not in earnest,’ he eaid. “There is not another 
house in the neighbourhood at liberty that would suit you.” 

“ But there is no reason why we should stay in this neighbourhood ra- 
ther than any other,”’ said Emily. 

Mr. Audley looked as if he could have named a reason, but he did not, 
—at least not the reason. He said there was no part of Wales, or of Eag- 
Jand either, which was so beautiful in his opicion, that it was the most 
healthy place in the world, end tbat he should be sorry if he had been 
the means, by what he bad said, of depriving Aberpori of such agreeable 
neighbours. He sbould feel he had done a wrong to society. 

“Oh, society will soon forgive you,” observed Emily, “and we must 
have heard the story soon from somebody if not from you.” 

Bat Mr. Audley refused to be comforted, and was contiouing his self- 
reproaches when Mrs. and Miss Audley rose, saying that they “ had made 
a call of most unconscionable length ;” and they all three took their de- 

artare. 

After they had gone, Emily and I discussed the subject unter vier Augen, 
as the Germans say. I don’t think she seemed so anxious to ran away 
as she bad done when our visitors were present. 

“It is such a pretty place.” she said, ‘“ I should be sorry to leave it, 
and yet—I suppose the house is still the pioperty of that poor Captain 
O——,,” she contioued, after a pause. 

“ Yes, so I understand.” 

“It is very well we brought servants with us,’ resamed Emily ; “I 
fancy we should have found it difficult to get any to live with us from 
this neighbourhood. I hope nob.dy will try to frighten Jane and 
Sarab.’ , 

“ It would take something more than four deaths in a family from ty- 
phas fever, one case of insanity, and one of suicide, however dreadful, to 
frighten Jane, I fancy. She looks to me the sort of woman to serve a 
fever hospital, make a round of the cells at Bedlam, and behold all the 
horrors of the Morgue with unmoved countenance. Of Sarah I don’t feel 
quite so sure.” 

Bat I mast not dwell on our conversation further, or I shall never get 
to the end of my story. Time passed on, Autumao “ laid bis fiery fioger 
on the trees,’ and found us still in the doomed cottage at Aberport. The 
Merwyns were amazed we could know all and yet thiok of :emaining, 
though they seemed traly glad to bave us for neighbours. We got to 
know other famile*. Everybody was very kind to us, and no ill bap- 
pened to us. The poor began at length to open their bearts and their 
cottages to us; whether it was the nice jellies which Emily seat to those 
that were sick, or the frocks she made for the children, or the flannel pet- 
ticoats for the old women, or her own bright smile and gentle worde, 
which found the key theieto, I bave no meansof knowiog, bat am myself 
rather inclined to believe in the last. 1 believe it to be a calamoy that 
the poorj only love you for] what they can get, arsome persons maio- 
tain. I sometimes looked back with regret to the active life I had led 
beyond the seas, sometimes but not oftea, for the thought would then 
steal over me that it might not be so very long before I should be free 
to retarn to it, and then I doubted not I sbould in turn regret my sweet 
tister and our happy English home, where we two had lived togetber. 
Oar intimacy with the Audleys had progreseed, and I raw what was bap- 
pening under my eyes. It was the old ttory, as old as the hills, as the 
world itself. What braoght Herbert Audley so frequently to our house? 
Was it friendsbip? Iam not one of thoee cynics who prolese to regard 
that sacred tie as all moonsbine, but this I do believe, that where friend- 
ship will bring a man two miles, love will carry him twenty ; friendsbip 
Tid<s at a gentle canter, and Jove will bear no other pace than a gallop 
And why did Emily look so much ofiener in ber glass than she ever used 
todo? Why was the colour in ber cheek so much more variable? Why 
was she so much more capricious about ber dress? 


And thinking this will please him best, 
She takes a ribbon or a rose ; 

For he will see them on to-night, 

And with this thought her colour burns, 
And, baving left the glass, she turns 
Once more to set a ringlet right. 

And what said the Squire and Mrz. Audley to this state of affairs? 
Could i: be that tbey did not perceive it? Parents have commonly as 
many eyes as Argus where their sons and daughters are concerned in 
these matters. Could they then think such an alliance +uitable for the 
future head of the house of Audley? The Audleys were ao old family, 
were proud of an ancestry which ia anbrokea and uniaraisbed links they 
could trace up to the time of him of the pame, who came over wih Wil 
liam the Norman, avd covered bimeself with glory on Hastiogs’ field. 
And we? I bave kept back our family name ; I bave not thought it ne- 
cessary to state the calling by which our father was suppor ing bis family 
at the time when the cholera enatched him untimely away !rom them ; | 
have no intention of going back to our grandfather; it is better to con- 
fess at once we were nobodies. These thoughts, and such ag these hopes 
and fears about my sister’s future happiness, ofteu were ia my mind. 

One day, (it was a bright warm day, such as is rare in the month of 
November), Emily and I were sitting on the cliff together, on the seat I 
bave referred to before, looking at the great water which stretched itself 
calm as a mirror at our fect, and counting the milk-white sails which 
were dotted numerously upon the blue surface. 

* Hark!’ exclaimed she, suddenly, “did you not hear a cry in the 
distance ?”’ 

The eound had strack my ear at the eame instant, and as we paused to 
listen we heard it again—a long, sbrill, rioging cry, like that of a child 
in distress. Werose and began to walk quickly in the direction wheoce 
it proceeded, to the right, in the opposite direction from the village, 
being guided all the way by a constant repetitioa of the cry at short in 
tervals, In less than a quarter of an hour we reacbed the spot where 
little boy, about eight or nine years of age, was bending in au agony of! 
grief over the prostrate form of another some two or three years youoger. 
Wer ised them i diately as the children of the village black- 
emith. The elder boy’s voice was 80 choked by sobs that it was some 
time before we could jeara from bim what bad happened. It seemed, 
while playing in a field at some distance, the cuildren bad been fright- 
ened by a bull, and were ruoning at full speed towards home, when the 
younger lost bis footing and fell to the ground, hitting bis beed egainet 
one of the projectiag pieces of rock, which all along the cliff broke the 
surface of the grase-grown ground at interva's. 

“Can you carry him home?” asked Emily. ' 

I lifted the poor little fellow as geatly as I could, and bore bim in my 








arms towards our house, Emily and the other child walkiog silently at my 
side. His sobs were now exbausted, but as we re.cbed the gate and I 
Taised the latch to enter they barst forth afresh, and, eeizing hold of my 
arm, he exclaimed : 

“Ob! don’t take him in there! He will not get better! He will die 
if you take him in that house !” 

“Bat, my dear Johnny, it is the nearest place, end we will send im- 
mediately for a doctor, and do all we can for your brother. It may burt 
him to remove him further ; indeed, I must carry bim in, the bouse can- 
not burt bim.” 

Again be implored that I would take him “home.” It was bard to 
disregard bis entreaties, but “ bome” was a mile further, and I thought 
it best and wicest to follow my own purpose. So we entered the heuse, 
and despatched s servant for the doctor, while we laid the little boy on 


the sofa, and tried every means we could thiok of to restore avimation. 
To vain ; it was not so to be. In a short time the doctor came, only 
to confirm our worst fears. He was of opinion that the concussion of the 
brain had caused instantaneous death. As he heard this the living child 
rusbed with a wild shriek from the house, and the doctor, seeing there 
was no demand for his aid, likewise soon took his departure. 

A few hours later the father himself came to bear away the corpse. 
He spoke no word, but he gave us a look we shall never either of us 
forget. It was euch a look as a man might have cast on the supposed 
murderers of his child. 

“We cannot stay here any longer,” said Emily to me the next day. 
“T have been down to the blacksmith’s cottage, and when they opened 
the coor and saw it was I, they shut it in my face; aud the mother 
looked at me as dreadfully as the father did yesterday. I saw ia the 
faces, too, of all the people I met on the road that they thought we had 
killed the child by bringing it into this house.” 

Such superstition seems incredible, but it was the fact. The doctor 
repeated his opinion that death bad beea instantaneous ; Mr. Merwya 
tried to reason with his parishioners ; aod Herbert Andley frantically 
abused them, calling them idiots, fools, and what not, to their faces. It 
was all po use. The aborigines shook their heads, and kuew very well 
how it had been. 

A few days more passed, and our servants came to us to express their 

desire to quit our service immediately, 
mM. It’s not that J’m afraid, ma'am,” said the redoubtable Jane, “but 
it’s so dall like. Never a body will come into the house. The batcher’s 
boy stood outside the door this moraing while I took the meet of him, 
and the miller woulda’t briog the flour any farther than the far gate ; 
aod as for the women folk, why I thiak they’re scared at the very sight 
of the house. I can’t live no longer among such fools.’’ 

“TI hope, however,” said Emily, “that you won't leave us until we 
either fiad somebody else to come to us, or until we leave the place oar- 
selves, as we probably shall do before long. Sarah and George”—(the 
latter a great stout boy of sixteen or seventeen, whom we kept to clean 
shoes and knives and work in the garden)—“ both of them declare they 
won’t sleep another night here. You won’t leave us without a servant 
in the house ?”’ 

Jane was not of a very obliging disposition, but she was mollified by 
this account of our forlora situation, and gave the desired promise. 

Meanwhile we hastened our preparations for departure. The Miss 
Merwyns, the Miss Audleys, and all the ladies in the neighbourhood ex- 
pressed their sympathy to Emily, their regret at losing her. But there 
was no help for it. She was lookiag pale and depressed ; I feared for 
her health, and that was another reacoa fur wishiog to get away as soon 
as possible. Then, too, the post brought us frequent ill-spelt anonymous 
letters, warniog us to “ flee from the abode of evil,” likeniog our pretty 
little dwelling to Sodom and Gomorrab, and prophesying the descent of 
fire from heaven withia a short time to consumeit. There was no little 
fanaticism io the religion of Aberport; and, thiaking it not unlikely 
that the deluded creatures m'ght persuade themselves that they had a 
special commission to execute the judgments of heaven, I adopted what 
precautions I could as long as I remaived, and wrote to the agent from 
whom I had taken the house, telling bim of our intended departure on 
such a day, and of the probable mischief which might be impending, for 
which, of course, I could not be answerable. I stated further that we 
should not retura to the house any more, but that I should, of course, be 
prepared to pay the whole year’s rent, when due, as I had taken it for 
that term. 

The day of our departure came ; but before it came, Herbert Audley 
had declared his love for Emily—avd asked her to be his wife. 

“ But do your parents know who | am, and, knowing it, can they ap- 
prove t” she had asked io retaro. 

“ Yes, they know that you are the lovelies , the best and dearest of 
womankind ; they know ‘hat, though not quite so well as | kaow it; and 
they bave charged me to say that, in makiog me happy, you will make 
them so.” 

Then Emily, without furtber reserve, promised to do her best by that 
same endeavour. The heads of the House of Audley bad not acted after 
the way of the world, but was it not a beiter way? 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple truth than Norman blood. 
And where could be found a kinder heart than Emily’s, or a simpler or 
more inviolable trath? 

We had fixed to spend the winter at Brighton ; the whole family of the 
Audieys were to follow us thither,in a few weeks’ time, and in the 
spring it was arranged the wedding should take place there. One of 
Emily’s former echool fellows resided at Brighton,—one whore praises 
bad many a time sounded across the seas to me in another bemisphere,— 
one whosbould be ber chief bridesmaid, and with whom I was, of course, 
to fall in love. It was quite affecting to bebold the embrace of the 
quondam schoolfellowe, when they first met after their long separation, 
aod I was the one sole privileged witness of that indescribably touching 
scene. Did I fall in love with “ dearest M-rian,” and did “ dearest Ma- 
rao” fall in love with me? To that question [ decline giviog an im- 
mediate enswer. 

Uf course Herbert’s letters to Emily were frequent. We bed been at 
Brighton little more than a week, and she was reading at the breakfast 
table one morniog—let me see, I think it must have been the fifth she 
bad received from bim—({ wonder if “ dearest Marian” would expect 
me to write as often to her, if we were to fall ia love with one another, 
aod if ebe were to be away from me !—it would be rather a bore, I thiok). 
Well, Emily was reading her letter, when she exclaimed, suddenly, * Ob, 
Tom!” in a tone which caused me to put the cup of coffee, which was 
raieed half-way to my lips, again on the table. 

* Well, Emily, what is it?” 

«They bave burnt our house ot Aberport down to the ground!” 

And she proceeded to read me the account from the letter. It was, 
however, so often interrupted by irrelevant passages,— passages over 
which Emily stopped, blasbed, and hesitated, taking up the thread of the 
story in a very confused manner, that I am unable to give it bere io 
Herbert Aadley’s own words. The sum of the whole matter was as 
Emily had stated. The house had been burnt down. There had been a 
rising one night of nearly the whole village ; they bad marched en masse 
towards our late abode, bad set fire to the building ion several places, 
bad watched the spread of the flames, shouting and demeaning them- 
selves more like madmen than rational creatures, preventing the ap- 
proach of any who would bave sought to avert the catastrophe. There 
they remained until the flames had spent themselves, because there was 
nothing more to glut their fury, until the last blackening ruins of the 
once lovely cottage had tottered end fallen even with the ground. Then 
the host bad dispersed itself, every man retiring qaietly to bis own 
bomestead. ¥ 

I proposed to write the chroricle of “The Doomed Cottage ;’’ it is 
finished, and I kold my pev. The account of my sister’s wedding must 
be sought elsewhere, as also the answers to the questions whether I re- 
turned to Australia, and whether or not I married “‘ dearest Marian.” 


——— 
SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND HIS TIMES. 
BY ROBERT KERR, 
A Lecture at the Architectural Exhibition. 


In laying out an boor’s gossip about Sir Christopher Wren and bis 
times, let our point of departare be the middle of the seveateenth cep- 
tary—ray the year 1650 Ia public history, the previous year marks 
the ex2cution of King Charles I., and the establishment of tte Poritan 
asceudaocy. Ia the bistory of our particular art, the year followiog 
marks the close of the career of Inigo Jones. This year 1650 itself fiods 
the individual who was de-tined to be the more illustrious successor of 
Jon:s, @ youth of eighteen, studying at Oxford. 

I need oot tell you that the England of that day was not the Eogland 
of tnis, and London then a very different thiog from London now. The 
population of the kingdom io 1650 was not more than double that of its 
metropolis in our day—not perhaps, more thao five millions. Fall half 
the surface of the couatry lay waste as forest, moor, and fen ; and wild 
deer in thousands roamed withia ten miles of where we are now as- 
sembled. London, althoagh as at preseat, the largest city in Europe, 
beld but one-fifth of ita present population. Ameterdam was ite rival. 
The second cities of Eogland were Bristol aod Norwich, each containing 
about 25 000 inbabitants, York aod Exeter followed, with about 10,000 ; 
while Liverpool Birmiogham, Leeds, and Manchester, were little towas 
of from four to six thousacd souls. The metropolis itself was chiefly a 
collection of timber houses, with a dilapitated Gothic cathedral ia the 
midst, and one solitary bridge spaoaiog the Thames in the form of a row 
of bouses. Westminster Abbey stood at a distance, aod marked where 
the court res ded, out of towa. The aristocracy dwelt in the Strand, 
Linco!n’s-inn-fields, aod Covent-garden. Chelsea was a country village, 
Mary-le-bove and Fiasbury pasture fields Isliogton a solitude, St. James’s 


which contained a famous spring or conduit. The shops of the citizens 
were distinguished, not by modest numbers ranging along the streets, 
but by the grotesque signs at present appropriated by taveras, and these 
not inscribed ia words, but painted in effigy, or no one could have read 
them but the learned. Sireet-lighting was a thing to be wondered at. 
The refuse of the town waited patiently in beape tilla rainy day enabled 
it to sail composedly down the gutters to the river. Newspapers there 
Were none, nor post-office, except ia embryo; nor even coffee-houses, 
where the citizeus of another generation used to cbat over public affairs. 
The goods of commerce were carried on packhorses. The first stage- 
coach io Eogland had not yet set out by twenty years. The days of 
Queen Bess were scarcely half a century bygone, aad another hall-cen- 
tury carried back well-remembered traditions to the time of bluff King 
Harry, which lay beyond the reign of Bloody Mary. Well-remembered 
traditions we may well say ; for the blood, which was the life of them, 
still dowed in the veins of Englishmen ; and the straggle of tradition 
with tradition, and bate with hate, had now at length only come to a 
crisis. The divine right of kings had perished oa the scaffold, and 
straight-haired Theocracy reigned in its stead. And thus we may con- 
sider ourselves iatroduced to Sir Christopher Wren and his times. 

With regard to the architectural practice of the period, this may be 

explained ia very tew words. The modera Classic style or desiga, which, 
upon the overthrow of the obsolete Medieval systems, alike of societ 
and of art, had growa up in Italy io the sixteenth century, had sprea 
westward by degrees over the whole of Europe. Lo Italy itself Bramante 
and San Gallo, Vigao!a and Buonarotti had given place to Palladio and 
Scamozzi, and these at last to Bernioi aod Barromini. Ia Spain, by this 
time a warring power, the new manner had long established itself, al- 
though, perbaps, te litle purpose. In France, now rising into gre it in- 
fluence under the youthfal Louis Quatorze, that which Vignola and Ser- 
lio had introduced, and Delorme aud Bullant adopted, Perrault, Le Veau, 
Le Mercier, and Mansard were prepariog to carry still forward. In Bog- 
land the introduction of the new style had been later. Under James 
and bis unfortunate son, laigo Jones had exhibited the fruits of Italian 
travel io the Whiteball Banqueticg House, in Somerset House, and in 
numerous other more or less excellent works; and now, or in another 
ten years, it was to be discovered that his mautle had fallen upon Chris- 
topher Wren, 
Furtber to connect and compare together England, France, and Italy 
of that day, let it be remarked that, not more than two or three years 
before our starting-point of 1650, the great cathedral of St. Peter, at 
Rome, had beea pronounced complete, after the labours of nearly a cen- 
tury aud a half; it having engaged the attention of nineteen successive 
popes, and more thao haif as mauy architects, of whom Bernini was the 
last. Fifteen years afier our date, in 1665, we shall fiad Wren a traveller 
to Paris, where he obtains an introduction to Bernini, and by that means 
a glance,—with but little welcome, however,—at his designs for the 
Louvre ; to prepare which, the famous Italian bad been specially invited 
to the French capital by the king. Two years more, and we sball fad 
the building of the Louvre, which bad been brought to a stand at the 
foundations by the departure of Beraini in dudgeon, resumed under Per- 
raalt. Svill, six years forward, and Wren is at work upon the design for 
St. Panl’s, the foundation-stone of which he lays, afver two more years, 
in 1675, twenty-eight years from the completion of St. Paul’s, by Bernini, 
aad 111 years from the death of great old Michelangelo. 

Thas much for the condition of architecture at our datum point. Bat 
if we are to deal with the entire character of Christopher Wren, it will 
be desirable that we take a glance none the less at the general science at 
that time. For the merits of our great architect as a philosopher are 
such as not only to shed additional lustre on his arehitecwural name, but 
to reflect honour on the very art itself with which so good a maa in 
ecience is identified. 

Taking again our poiat of view at 1650, look a quarter of a céntary 
back, and then a quarter of aceatury forward. At the past date died 
Bacon ; at the future date there will appear Newton. The memorable 
priociples of inductive philosophy have been established by the former ; 
vbe latter, by application of these principles, will show the way to the 
laws of the universe. The position of science, therefore, at our date of 
1650, is ia a manner midway between these points, midway between 
bacon and Ne wton— between the “ Novam Organon ’’ and the “ Principia.’ 
Darivg the life-time of Bacon, the new method of thought was not uni- 
pee: or even generally a ; bat already the minds of edaca- 
ted thoughtful men are bent earnestly upon it in the initiative pro- 
blems of positive science. 

There stands iu b ble rank get these thinkers an Oxford- 
shire clergyman, by name Dr. Christopher Wren, Dean of Wiodsor and 
Wolverhampton, trar of the Order of the Garter. He is the 
ma er brother of a still more notable although less pacific cherchman, 
ct. Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, who is io the Tower, by the bye, at 
oar date of 1650, and has been there for ten years back, and is destined 
to remain there for ten years more,—for conscience sake, as he sternly 
iders it; for tionary superstitions and reget pension, eay the 
other side, and remorseless persecution of the eainte. The young student 
at Oxford, who is our subject more especially, is the son of Dean Wren, 
and a nephew, therefore, of the bishop. And already, at eighteen, he 
adds a third distinguished name to the family, and great expectations are 
entertaiaed of his fature eminence. Many years afterwards, when this 
youth bas passed through a very long and famous career, and passed 
away to the rests of the honourable and the just, bis son records the lives 
of these three celebrated ancestors in the well-knowa book, the “ Paren- 
talia ;”’ aud if the following peroration of his preface is characterized 
by a good deal of the euphuism of the time, its compliments are at least 
not undeserved. “‘ The memory of some men,” he says, “ is like the rose 
and other odoriferous flowers, which cast a sweeter and stronger smell 
after they are plucked : the memory of others may be eaid to be like the 
poppy and euch vegetables, that make a gay and spacious show while 
they s'and upon the stalk ; bat, being cut and gathered, they bave but 
aa ilfavoured scent. The wortby persoos «x mplified in these records 
may be compared to the first sort, as well for the sweet odour of a good 
name they had while they stood, as also that they were cut down by the 
common stroke of mortality.” 

The only son of Dean Wren was from his chiddhood of a diminutive 
and weakly frame ; but the mind is the stature of the mao, and the 
worthy clergyman and correspondent of philosophers discerned in his 
boy the evidences of a quick and powerful intellect. He, therefore, took 
pains with bis edacation, aad presently enjoyed delight, beyond perhaps 
his expectation, in seeing his labours bear frait, Setting aside such a 
circumstance as the invention by the youth at the age of thirteea of 
what is called an astronomical iostrument, and its dedication to his 
father in pompous Latio verse; it app to be unquestionable that, 
when sent to Oxford in his fourteenth year, such was the power of his 
genius that he speedily came to be looked upon, not only as a favourite, 
but a prodigy, even amongst learaed men. Before the age of sixteen 
one of the most eminent ical lect 8 of the age, Dr. Scarborough, 
was able to employ him as demonstrating assistaot. He bad also by 
this time taken out a patent for a penna duplex, or double writing instra- 
ment: he had also invented a weather-clock, and he had produced a 
treatise on epberical pete By his eighteenth year there seems 
to have been a continual succession of learned mathematical essays and 
ingenious mechanical inventions bearing his name, of which ihe versati- 
lity was marvellous. He made the drawings for Dr. Willis’s treatise on 
the brain. [0 conjunction with the after-celebrated Hooke, he worked 
out a novelty, which he called Micrographia ; namely, the delioeation of 
microscopic objects on the magnified scale. As a mathematician he pre- 
sented investiga'ions of the newly-discovered Cycloid: in astronomy, he 
offered a theory of the planet Sataru: io banics, he is idered to 
bave done something in perfecting the telescope aud the barometer ; and 
ia anatomy, he claimed to have origioated the process of transfusion. 
“ The most considerable experiment,’ be says, “ which I have made of 
late is this :—I injected wine and ale ioto the mags of blood in a living 
dog, by a vein, in good quantities, till he became extremely drank.” 
Aod coming thus at last to our datum point of 1650, an introduction on 
the part of Bisbop Wilkins to the Elector Palatine of the Rhine prodaces 
an epistie from the juvenile savant to the distioguished visitor, from 
which it may be worth while to read an extract, as a sampie both of the 
literary style of the period and of the miad of the writer. The lecturer 
then read the letter signed “ Christopber Wren,” in page 183 of the 
“ Parentalia,” to “ His Most Iliustrious Highness Charlee, Prince Elec- 
tor Palatine of the Rbine,” &c. In bis eighteenth year he was Bachelor 
of Arts: at twenty-two he becomes Fellow of Ali Souls’ and Master of 
Arts: he bas been for years a leadiog spirit in those learned conversazioni 
out of which, ten years afterwards, aro-e the Royal Society ; and the 
lasguage which is used coacerning bim ia the diary of Evelyn is each as 
this :—* That prodigious young echolar,”’ “ that miracle of a youth, Mr, 
Christopher Wren, nephew of the Bishop of Ely ;”’ “that rare and early 
prodigy of universal science.” 

To retarn oow to architectural matter, let us notice the death of Inigo 
Jones. When bis roya\ patron stepped forth from that melancboly win- 
dow of Whiteball, the illustrious earveyor-general bad atiained the age 


























vacant, and the spot at preseat beneath our feet a pleasant meadow, 


of seventy-seven. But for the distractions of the times, daring the latter 
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of his life, under the anfortunate Charles, the refined tastes of the | sabmission to bis detestable tyranny. That he was determined patiently 
rt, operat ng throagh the genius ol so great an artist, might have set | to larry the Lord’s leisure, aod owe bis deliverance (which he trusted was 
in motion oa a mach more effective scale the progress of the Palladian | not far off) to Him only.’” 


manoer of desigo in Eogland ; but 
the growth of art; and the ultimate triamph of the Puritans came 
a blight apon it. 
the lecture-balls of ssieace, we are not surprised to learo that the only 
considerat'on accorded to such a man as [uigo Jones was his recognition 
af a papist, the infliction of a ruinous fine, neglect, and obloquy. We 
might say that when he died Eogland possessed no archi'ect worthy of 
the name of bis successor : it might be more to the purpose to remark 
that a governmeat compored of men who (to use the words of Macaulay) 
“ groaned in epirit at the sight of Jack-in-the-green, and thought it im- 
pious to taste plum-porridge on Christmas-day,”—who closed the thea- 
tres and flogged the players, and christened their children out of the 
Book of Nebemiab, would have had only more kicks thau halfpence for 
80 worldly-minded a dog as an architect. With no desire to disparage 
the merits of Oliver Cromwell, we may be permitted to believe that it 
was a beneficial thing for art, whatever it may have been for religion, or 
even for Eoglish honour, when the profligate and mean-spirited son of 
the slain king was restored to the throne, with acclamation. . 

At the date of this event, 1660, after twenty years of Paritanism, it 
seems really questionable whether there existed in Eagland a single indi- 
vidual who professed architectural desigo as his calling. The person 
appointed Surveyor-general in the room of Jones, long deceased, was se- 
lected upon no such theoretical grounds, but upon the purely practical 
consideration of services reodered to the royalist cause : he was Denbam 
the poet. Accordingly, whea the new king and his courtiers began 
to make themselves at home, and to look about them, and to contem- 
plate grand operations,—the reparation of St. Paul’s, the improvement 
of Windsor Castle, the building for his most excellent Majesty of a new 
palace at Greeawich, and the like,—it necessarily became a question of 
some importance where they were to look for a person to do the work 

rtaining to the office of worthy Sir Jobo Denham. In this quandary, 

t appears that some judicious (riend advised the sovereign to send for a 
certain Mr. Christopher Wren, nephew of the old Bishop of Ely, just libera- 
ted from the Tower,—a prodigious scholar, no doubt, it waa suid ; a mira- 
ole of genius ; a young man vastly ekilled in the knowledge of architec- 
ture, as in everything elee. é 

To epeak now of the scientific career of Wren, bis reputation during 
the last few years of the Puritan time was still advancing. In 1657 he 
removed from Oxford to London, baviog been elected Professor of 
Astronomy in Gresbam College. His age was then twenty-five; but 
such was bis celebrity, that bis inaugural address was the event of the 
day amongst the learned. But it is curious to note in this diecourse of 
his, as an indication of the character of thought at the time, in the 
midst of what is often the closest reasoniag, a proposal of several 
hypotheses whereby to account for the going back of the sun ten degrees 
on the dial of king Abaz; as also a rolution of the proposition that 
Christ was three days three nights in the tomb between a Friday and a 
Sunday, on the ground that he died for the people at the antipodes as well 
as here ; so that when it was a day on on? side and consequently a night 
on the other, both the day and the night ought to be counted separately. 
In 1658 Oliver Cromwell died ; and the disorder which ensued compel- 
led the young professor to seek ehelter again in Oxford. Gresham Col- 
lege became quarters for the soldiery. “ This day,” writes a friend to 
him, “ I went to visit Gresham College, but found the place in such a nasty 
condition, ro defiled, and the smell co infernal, that if you should come 
now to make ure of your tube ” (referring to some of the experiments of 
the day), “it would be like Dives looking out of hellinto heaven.” He 


did not return, however, to bis professorial chair in the City of London ; 
for immediately after the Restoration he was appointed Savilian Profee- 
sor of Astronomy at Oxiord. A few months afterwards be was seot for 

Government, as we have before seen, in the capacity of an archi- 
tect. About the same time it was that he received the degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law at Oxford, and almost simultaneously the same degree at 
a His age, as we before remarked, was only thea twenty- 


Speaking of his connection with the progress of ecience, we must not 
omit to mention the institution of the Royal Society of London at the 
time referred to ; the date of its charter being 1662, the year follow- 

of the Restoration. In this important transaction the young 

‘osopher was one of the moving spirits. The litile sxciety of the vota- 
ries of science which had been formed in his student days at Oxford bad 
formed an almost identical cluster round him ia London, by the habit 

ting at his Gresham lecvuree. y werecailed “ theclab.” Dis- 

for the time the consequences of Cromwell’s death, they ral- 

when the oration restored personal eatety to the — : 

of the earliest acts of the young king was to grant his royal ap- 

| od followed speedily by a royal charter, in which the name of Dr. 

ristopber Wren ae in the list of the first council of the body. 

There might probably have been two Doctors Christopber Wren on this 

most honourable register ; bat that the excellent Dean of Windsor, bim- 

self a ter of “ the clab,” had from this life at the age of 

sixty-nine, just before the time when be would have bad to welcome the 
decease of Cromwell as a sudden burst of sunshine after storm. 

There seems every probability that the court patronage which now 
fell to Dr. Wren in the character of an architect was, in some degree at 
least, due to the inflaence, whether personal or not, which bis uncle, the 
restored Bishop of Ely, could not fail to possess at Whitehall. Nothing 
can better illustrate the state of affairs at the time when the family re- 
lationship existing between a person so gentle and even retiring as we 
understand our young savant to have been (to say nothing of our strong 
suspicien that he was of Low Church views), with a violent, ancompro- 
mising zealot like this old Churchman. The bistory of Dr. Matthew 
Wren is one which becomes graphic without an effort. In early middle 
life King James appointed him chaplain to his son, that be might ac- 
company the young prince to Spain, and give him the benefit of bis as- 
tuteness in dealing with a wily people. Twelve years afterwards, in 
1633, King Charles made him Bishop of Hereford. Two years more and 
the see of Norwich fell vacant ; so that it became desirable to find out 
some resolute disciplinarian to whom to commit the pastoral care of a 
people always bard to govern. Dr. Matthew Wren was the individual 
selected, avowedly on account of his ungentle hand. He ruled the East- 
Anglian diocese with a rod of iron for three years, and then exchanged 
it for the see of Ely. If one dared to biot that so invincible a champion 
had met his match, it might be suggested that the nonconformists of Nor- 
folk had made the place too hot to hold him. Sure enough, when the 
Long Parliament found iteelf sufficiently strong to deal with the ene. 
mies of iis faith, the indictment issued against the Bishop of Ely, late of 
Norwicb, was of the weightiest kind. Never man had done so much re 
solute work of its kind, in so short a time, as had Dr. Matthew Wren 
done at Norwich duriog his three brief years of government. He had 
get up idolatry and superstition, and had bimeelf practised the same. No 
fewer than fity “godly, learned, and painful ministers” and ‘‘ powerful 
preachers” be bad excommunicated, deprived, and banished. Three 
thousand weavers, of tender conscience, who declined to agree with him 
in opivion, he bad driven out of the country; so that they bad to seek 
hospitality of the Hollander, to the great detriment of trade. He had 
establisbed Popish ceremonial ; and, by even pulling down and recon- 
structing church pews, had compelled the people to face the east in 
spite of themselves. Lastly, he bad exacted tithes literally at two ehil- 
lings in the pound. So he was cast into prison ; and, there being as yet 
no Habeas Corpus Act, there he remained. The writer of tbe “ Paren- 
talia” calculates, with what Barke calls “ delightful horror,” how many 
times the circult of lod gm globe the indomitable martyr bad accom- 
plished in agg | up and down a certain lead-flat in the Tower duriog 
twenty yeare. He also tells us of what might seem a very fair offer 
which he had of liberty, and of what must be called a very uoceremoni- 
ous way in which he received it. 

“ Some espace before the decease of Oliver Cromwell, Mr. Christopher 
Wren (only eon of Dr. Christopher Wren, and nephew of the Bishop of 
Ely,) became acquainted with Mr. Claypole, who married the usurper’s 
favourite daughter. This gentleman, being a lover of mathematies, bad 
conceived a great esteem for him, and took all occasions to cultivate bis 
friendsbip, and to court bis conversation, particularly by frequent iavi- 
tations to his house and table. It happeued upon ove of these invitations 
that Cromwell came into the company as they sat at dioner; and with. 
out any ceremony (as bis usual way wasin his own family) took his 

ace: after a little time, fixing bis eyes on Mr. Wren, ‘ Your uncle (says 

@) bas long been confined in the Tower.’—' He bas so, sir, but beacs bis 
afflictions with great patience and resigoation.’—‘ He may come out if 
he will.’—' Will your Highness («0 he was called) permit me to tell him 
this from your own mouth ?’—‘ Yes, you may.’—As soon as he could de- 
cently retire, he hastened with no little joy to the Tower, and informed 
the Biebop of all the particulars of this his interview with Cromwell ; 
= which his Lordship expressed himself warmly to this effect :— 
‘That this was not the first time he had received the like intimation from 
that miscreant, but distained the terms projected for his enlargement, 
which were to be a mean acknowledgment of Ais favour, and an abject 











the troables of the State prevented The problem has long been one of difficulty, bow to account for the 


like | circumstacce that when a mao had to be foand who should stand in the 
When dragoon horses were stabled in cathedrals and | sboes of Inigo Joner, 


this was a young professor of astrocomy, a demon- 
strative anatomist, a micrograpbist, aod what not,—aoything and every- 
thing,—in short, bat ao ercbitect, or even a builder. 

Now this seems to me to be the explanation. it may be affirmed that 
it was, in those dsys, more or les, a matter of mere classical eradition, 
that a man of lewraing, if be possessed the faculty of imagination in any 
degree, or even the elements of antiquariavism, sboald understand some- 
thing of the orders of architecture. And no doubt there would be many 
such who, draughtemanship apart, might anderetand more or less of their 
application or criticiem, in either case a comparatively simple system, 
as we know, in that style of design. It is possible that, even io the in- 
etance of Mediwval works, this euggestion might furnish a favourable 
theory for the explanation of those traditions which so often assiga the 
composition of the most important moouments of architecture to leading 
mea ia the church ; that is to say, leading men of learning, in whom lei- 
sure, scholarship, and a cultivated taste so often bave led to the always 
fascinating study of the grandest of the arts, At all events, as regards 
the seventeenth century, it is matter of certainty that such men as Dr. 
Aldrich, dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and Sir James Burroughs, mas- 
ter of Caius College, Cambridge, of our own day, were accomplished 
critics ; aud that in the paucity of professional skill these learned ama- 
teurs were even obliged to act as practical designers and consiructors. 
Aud such a person, in less degree, there appears reason to believe was 
the worthy Dean Wreo, of Windsor. There is even a tradition of his 
haviog been entrusted with the preparation of a design and estimate of 
cort for a domestic work for the Queen of Charles I. Without absolately 
reasoning ia a circle, 1 think it may be said to be not at all unlikely, 
viewing the career of his son, that such a tradition may be fact ; and if 
80, that such a fact will well explaia the origin of bis son’s aptitude for 
the art. Amongst other subjects of interest, I conceive, to which the 
learned and accomplished dean had directed the attention of his boy, 
there would be architecture, very probably as illastrated in the volumes 
of Palladio; and amongst those subjects of which in subsequect years 
the worthy father would encourage the stady on the part of a son so 
versatile, 4 the whole range of scholarship, there would etill I think, be 
thie. Indeed, we may go even further, and aseert that the extraordinary 
ingeouity of his construction in after-life, and the equally extraordinary 
grace of his design, may be held to prove to demonstration not only that 
the young philosopher bad early attached himself to the mastery of archi- 
tecture, but that he possessed also that inherent genius which compelled 
him to the etudy, and rendered its mastery of easy attainment. Accord- 
ingly, if all this be fair argument, we have thus, I think, a reasonable 
clue to what must otherwise be merely marvellous, and, therefore, unin- 
stractive. When, in short, King Charles was advised to apply to young 
Mr. Christopher Wren as an architectural adviser, it was because he had 
long been an amateur of architecture ; and, possessing as he did such 
unusual powers of ingenuity and taste, was well known to be capable of 
the accomplishment of any task upon which, in that province, he might 
choose to exercise hia mind. It seems oaly to be matter of regret that 
good Dean Wren himself did not live to see the day.— 7 be concluded next 
week. 

Soeunattennin cone 


BROKEN ON THE WHEEL. 


The grim old wheel of tortare runs no longer ; that ili-omened engine 
is out of gear now and forever; and the crowding spectators gaze no 
more with pitiless, curious eyes, as the huge wheel turne, and the iron 
crow-bars rise and fall, smashing bone and flesh, and muecle and sinew, 
and all of bumanity that cruelty had power over, into a mags of crimson 
pulp. Heaven be praised, that gory blot is wiped away from the codes 
of civilised Earope, for good and all! Even the crowned tormentor who 
last wore the rullied diadem of Naples, seems to have left the wheel out 
of his frightful list of secret barbarities. In Britain, the roue, that ugly 
invention of the midd'e age, so fertile in new pun'shmeats, never seems 
to have disgraced the soil; but there are old folks still amongst us who 
were living when the hideous instrument was last uzed in Paris, and who 
were verging on middle age before Germany gave up the grisly play- 
thing. Once, it was a panacea for the cure of all audacious crime. 
Marder, sacrilege, highway robbery, espial of state secrete, the theft of 
a few pennyworths of the property of mother-church—these, and many 
another , black, or white, or party-coloured, according to the 
mood of ths judges, brought the wheel into action. It did not always 
epare men of high birth, allied to sovereign families, as witness the Count 
de Horn. Wisdom and talent, and great services could not avert it, as 
in the case of Perez, prime-minister of Spain. It was not prone to 
youth, or i , or untaught ig that was below the instinct 
brutes possese, And it was a joyous holiday for the demoralised people, 
when Monsieur of Paris, or Monsieur of Ratisbon, or Monsieur of Cologne 
or Madrid, had arranged the scaffold of dull red planks, and bound the 
victim, neck and heels, to the fell engine, and stood by in his scarlet 
cap and serge dress, crowbar in hand, and his murcular arms bared, 
ready to strike the first crushing stroke, as the heavy wheel ran round. 

All that is over now. Crime is lessened ; the ghastly scarecrows, the 
dreadfal sights of suffering by which our ancestors tried to tame the 
stubborn nature of mankind, are given up as worse than useless; aad 
Society is none the less seoure because the hearts of judge and jailer, and 
honest folks, and offenders, too, maybe, are softer than they were in the 
datk days that are gone. Why, then, bave I resuscitated that dead and 
buried Palladium of ante-revolutionary Earope? Why dragged that 
ugly phantom out of the darkness of oblivion? It is because certain 
potentates, whose dominions lie in the fair and frequented Rhineland, 
adhere to ancieat practice and bave revived the old institution, the old 
wheel, in a new form, and one more adapted to the refined age we live 
io. It is true that the multitudes who gather to witness the executions 
are not bratalised or shocked by horrid spectacles, by fearful sights and 
lacerations, by groans and dying agouies. No ; the tyrants are wiser ; 
their hecatombds of captives are crowned with flowers, seated at gay ban- 
quets, and immolated to soft music. 

The victime, too, are not the grossly igaorant, the starving, the wretch 
nursed in vicious ways, and who never learned to look on Law except as 
a scourge prepared for bim, and a trap to catch him ; they are self-sea- 
tenced, self-selected ; they come smiling to where Juggernaut sits leer- 
ing in his fower-adorned car, and throw themselves uader the gigantic 
gilt wheels, from which all previous etains have been carefully removed 
by the officiating Brahmins, Cranch! go their silly bones, and the car 
rolls on, and the priests whisk away the betraying spots with their cam- 
bric kerchiefs, and apply a layer of fresh gold leat, and Juggernaut 
still leers with the old wooden smile, aud see! how the victims troop 
merrily to the sacrifice. These Rhineland princes that I speak of, these 
revivers of the wheel in a new and improved form, warranted to break 
hearte, bruise spirits, and utterly destroy prospects, character and fair 
fame, without damage to externals or violation to the proprieties of life, 
are jast as cruel as their predecessors the French provincial parliaments, 
the jadges of Paris, Hamburg, Geseva, the grafs and bishops of West- 
pbalia. Nay, they are more cruel, for what the old society of Europe 
inflicted out of rank cowardice, out of bull-headed blundering, out of 
that want of sympathy that makes children torture an insect or mal- 
treat ao animal, these modern ralers perpetrate for profit’s sake. It is 
ali done for so mach per cent.—a very d P ge, I grant! 
Oue of these potentates is called Prince Benazet, and be reigas over the 
beautifal vale of Baden-Baden ; another, still more renowned, is Prince 
Blanc, Lord of Hombarg on the Mounts, and to Ais wheel resort more 
culprits than to apy other. There are minor wheels at Ems, at Kissiogen, 
at Wiesbaden, at Spa, and elsewhere. At Aix-les- Bains in Savoy, at Aix- 
ja-Chapelle in Prussia, at Lucca, and at Paris, similar princes, now de- 
throned, held a lucrative, if igaoble sway. Lastly, the pettiest of all 
petty sovereigns, he of Monaco, bas conseated to share the rocky garden 
he calls his dominious, down by the violet Mediterranean, with a prince- 
ling of the eame description. Bat the genuine successors of the old 
robbers of the Rhine are their Highnesses Benaset and Blanc, knights of 
the Order of the Fleece, and commanders of the fraternity of Mam- 
mop. These magoates, rathless rulers both, and equally reaowned for 
breaking men, body and soul, on their wheels of torture, are yet rivals 
of each other. If one of them accomplishes some ghastly execution, the 
other will strive to eclipse it. These two run a race of miachief over a 
course paved with gold and strewed with the bones of victims. 

Prince Benazet bas the fairest domaios ; his sceptre extends over the 
sweetest valley that Rhineland boasts, for Baden is the Paradise of Ger- 
mavy, and the capital of thie modern despot is pitched in the midat of 
an amphitheatre of encircling hills, clothed from base to summit with 
rustling oaks, black pines, greeu birches, and great elms and sycamores, 
whose boughs murmur afar off in sammer with a pleasant rippling sound, 
as of runoing water. Heavy and rich woodlands lie below, almost cum- 
bering the vale with the teeming abandance of gnarled stems and mes 
sive foliage ; the stream that wanders past, tiokling over the pebbly bed, 
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is spanned by pretty bridges, urged over pretty cascades, trained 
wander through still prettier gardens, treasared up and made the cas 
of, for purpoees of pure ornament. No sordid usefulness, no tieo- 
economic drudgery, is demanded of that stream that flows from Lichten. 
thal to Baden and the Qos, The geatle slave has no mills to turn, no 
toil to undertake, and needs but to serpentine gracefully among deep 
woods, and blooming flowers, and white paths made for the tread of 
laugbiog children and fair women, and to bear milk-white swans opog 
its limpid surface. It is @ show-stream. The forest is a show-forest, 
The mountains, even, bave been pressed into service, and are show. 
mountains. There is eometbing theatrical in their sbarp volcanic Cones, 
and bold peaks, and cohen timbered sides. Then see! how taste. 
fully the bill-tops are crowned, here by a temple of Apollo, there by q 
gray Gothic Schloss, an old, old wreck of the feadal times, wnen Castleg 
were, aod clubs were not. The emerald meadows, so bestarred with the 
silver and gold of daisies and butter-cups, are show-meedows—the brow. 
sing kine are the bandsomest of their sort ; the rastic villages haye 
| quite a stage-effect in their wondrous trimness of porcb, and gable, ang 
| garden; their matrons and white-bearded patriarchs seem furnished 
| from the property-room ; their maidens to be stage Rosiéres in impossibla 
bodices and tight shoes; and their pet goats to be the highly traineg 
pupils of some Howes and Cushing. The same remark applies to the 
roads and paths luid out through the umbrageous forests, shaded from 
the sun by the interlaciog boughs. They are too smootb, and broad, and 
white, too carefully shaded and scf¥ened, for common use ; every pebble 
seems selected, the sand smooth enough for the feet of Amphitrite, the 
trees thinned away judiciously at intervals to give a frame-work to some 
point of view ; here a Swiss cottage, there a raral ehriae of the Madon- 
na, before which, when the Angelus or Vesper sounds, peasants clad in 
operatic attire kneel and pray, with bowed heads and shaded eyes. The 
little town itself — almost be the product of a stage-carpenter’s in. 
dustry, with its pavilions, more or less sumptuous, where strangers are 
lodged ; ite gey booths, rather stalls thao shops, glittering with triok- 
eta, gaudy wares, and general finery ; its fountains and groves; its gar- 
dens and tinselly palaces, where the marble and stone look like cunning 
imitations io paint and canvas; nay, the hoary castle on the hill that 
rises above the roofs, looks beautifully uoreal—a clever exemplification 
of Mr. Brash’s talent for sceae-paiating. 

Bat this toy-town is filled, for some three months of semmer, with 
real bond-fide men and women from the] great flesh and-blood world, the 
working, full-sized, dowaright world, that lies beyond the fairy realms 
of this Prince Benazet, where everything seems to be for ornament, and 
industry bas no place. And here we are at Benazet’s palace—a long low 
building, of little architectural beauty, and we feel a litile disappointed 
at first. Benazet has not ehown as much gorgeous taste in his dwelling 
as come of bis brother-priocelings. Blanc, who rales at Homburg on the 
Mounts, bas built up a palatial residence, splendid to look upon, qaite a 
Golden House of Nero in its way ; and has forced the rugged bill it 
stands on to bloom into acres apon acres of parterre, and terraced shrab- 
bery, and velvet lawa. The potentate who governs Wiesbaden, turn and 
turn about with His Traneparency of Nassau, has a sumptuous abode 
also, with gardens worthy a king’s dwelling place, and a pretty lake 
which stretches past the rag with its snowy swans, and fat golden 
carp, ever on the watch for eleemosynary biscuit, and colonnades be- 
neath whose majestic shadow the jewellers and dealers in gimcracks ex- 
hibit their temptations, and wonderful beds of many-coloured flowers, 
from amid whicb, out of masses of blossoms, and green mo3s, and rock- 
work, and marble statuary, spout fantastic fountains, that fling their 
liberal spray over moss and marble, and shine jike liquid rainbows in 
the westering sun. Yet Prince Benazet of Baden bas a pretty palace 
too, and fair gardens, and the forest sets off the one and the other by the 
dark green of its massy framework. Theo, too, what charming avenues 

of perfumed lime-trees stretch in front of the prince's residence ; and 
under these trees saunter, or lounge, or stand, great crowds of the gay- 
est, and the richest, and the idlest, and the most noble, as well as of t 

worst, and wickedest, most desperate and needy, of the dwellers in Eu- 
ropean cities. There they are, peer and prince, and adventurer, and 
high born dame, and actress of the Variétés, and warrior, and chevalier 
@’industrie, all gathered by the same mighty magcet, all candidates for a 
place at the Baden-torture-wheel. A saperb bard is playing the sweet- 
est ,music of Italy with all the correctness of taste and tune that Ger- 
many can boast. No ani, Benazet to his motley guests. He 
culls talent far and near, he spares no cost to make up bis admirable or- 
cbestra, acd his victims are at anyrate soothed by the most dulcet strains 
of Mendelssohn and Rossini. One day, the Austrian military band from 
the fort of Rastadt supplies the liberal modicum of harmony ; the next, 
the ears of the company are tickled by the musicians of the Guards from 
Carlsrahe ; aud then comes the turo of the | pied own baad, veterans 
of the orchestra, combined with ting, wild eyed, long-haired wes 





spare | enthusiasts, who blow their very hearts and souls through the 


ing brass. Certainly, if Benazet, like the giant Blunderbore, grinds the 
bones of Englishmen, and others, to make his bread, his bone-mill griads 
to very soft, sweet, spirit-stirring music ! 

We may cast a lingering glance, if we please, at the broad promenade, 
dazzling white, and heavily shaded by the linden, where the gallant 
company sweep up and down, displayivg their bravery, like a peacock 
its plamaged train. There is mach there wortby of note, certainly ; for 
are not the lions of Paris there, with lackered boots and cambric shirts, 
and a general gloss and sparkle sbout them that makes the despair of 
Young Germany yonder, with his yellow beard, and flowing locks, and 
dreamy blue eyes, and absurdly puckered coat? And are not the lionnes 
of Paris there as well—those astonishing ladies who can emoke cigars, 
ride or drive high mettled horses, talk slang, and write novels too, as 
well as any given Frenchman; and yet who are able to dress witha 
richness of good taste, innate in them, which rival the Russian archduch- 
ess yonder, sud puts all those New York belles to their mettle? There 
are, too, not a few high-born English, calm and disdainful of the foreigner 
as usual ; and nobles from Spain and Vienna, who in their hearts con- 
sider the above-mentioned Eoglish as mushrooms, and the French as in- 
solvent upstarts, and the Russians as washed Tartars, and the Yankees as 

rouges, and oo rank or condition as genuine except their own. 
Let us enter the palace. From its cool marbled hall, we can enter 
many apartments. Here is the little ballroom, called the Ballroom of 
Flowers, from its brightly painted roof; here the grand ballroom, 
looking shadowy and vast in the dim light, now the shatters are 
closed. Here is the restaurant, inferior to that which Prince Blanc pro- 
vides at Homburg, bat not despicable. In this room, as you see, at half- 
a-dozen tables, are chess-players busy with their ivory warriors. They 
are alwaye to be found in such palaces; theirs is a cheap diversion, but 
it engrosees their thoughts until they forget where they are playing. It 
is curious to see them, absorbed, thoughtfal, over their combinations and 
mimic warfare, unconscious of the real hurly-burly, the real battle- 
royal, in the gambling-rooms so near them. Prince Benazet encour: 
them—these harmless chess-players, these philosophers who ponder, like 
Archimedes, in the roar of sack acd siege. He gives them tables, ivory- 
men, wax-lights. a act as an iavoluntary advertisement, and inspire 
a sort of confidence. True, they bring no grist to the mill, bat there is 
a reepectibility in their very calmness. 

Now we approach the Chamber of Horrors—not waxep, Baker-Street 
horrors—bat flesh-and-blood horrors ; now we go where real hearts throb, 
genuioe nerves quiver, bosoms oesify, honour turns toshame, and hope to 
despair—the tortare-chamber, Do you hear no groans? no sou of 
wailing and pain? Ah! that is because fashion forbids complaint. The 
sufferers wince inwardly, but are cooland smiling as Indians at the stake. 
Weenter. A fine room—large, lofty, decorated, full of well-drassed 
folks. That is the dread instrument there, in the middle, affixed to the 
long table covered with green cloth. There is the wheel of torture, spin- 
ning, almost noiseless, on its delicate pivot, crushing its prey daintily. 
We push on till we get a place among the bystanders who surround the 
dread instrument, and behold the executioners and the culprits, seated ia 
double row. 

In anotber room, Prince Benazet is wringing the heart-drops of an- 
other set of captives, by a different punishment, called rouge e noir, art- 
fully inflicted by pieces of painted pasteboard. But this is a graver 
game, slow, decorous, and without the exciting variety of the roulette 
wheel we have come toeee. Behold! the green board is parce!led out into 
numbered squares, and bas compartments decorated with a lozenge of 
black, and a lozenge of red, and others inscribed with gilt letters, “ odd” 
and “ even,” “ bigh” and “low,” and so on. In the middle is the wheel, 
of polished rose-wood, with its eigbt-and-thirty numbered niches, black 
or red, and the gallery where the ivory ball runs round, while the wheel 
spins below, till at last, snap! down goes the ball, and settles in a niche, 
and decides the question of gain or loss for that turn. Then the execa- 
tionere, called politely Croupiere, stretch out their adroit wooden rakes, 
claw up the bank’s winnings, toss over, ny by piece, the coin due to 
those who bave been successful ; and with a dexterous hand . 
sets the ball fying one way, the wheel twirling the other, tae 
goes on. There is little speecb. execationers, always, dingy 
browed men, in black, like ravens, sitting two and two on ei! 
wheel, with gold, silver, notes, and rake, in a beap before 
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formula that they croak out in their monotonous voices: 
have soo voire jeu, Messicurs!” ‘The ball twirls, the wheel spias. Gold, 
and silver, and notes are sown all over the board by the eager hands of 
who hope for a precious harvest. The ball totters in its gallery. 
« Nothing more!” cries the croupier, breathless. Down comes the ball. 
« Red wins, coloar loses, even, and higb, 30,” croaks the bird of ill omen. 
Claw, claw go the rakes, sweeping up all lost stakes. Pat, pat goes the 
money tossed to the wioners. 
Then on goes the game, like the scythe of Time itself. There are 
layers of all degrees—men of bigh rank, branded rogues, merchants and 
Pankers whose very word is worth much gold; knaves who, if they lose 
the coup, must rob or starve ; virtuous British matrons; titled dames 
from Paris, St. Petersburg, Madrid ; actreasee, whose salaries had need 
to be handsome, considering the costliness of their lace and jewels; gal- 
Jant soldiers, whose breasts are galaxies of decoration, and sham ditto 
still more gorgeous ; self-dubbed counts, mock marcbionesees, real and 
fictitious nobility, wealth, beauty, virtue, all equal for the moment. 
There are plenty of stalwart young Britons, with the neatest hair and 
whiskers, the best fitting garments, aod the most dazzling watch chains 


of avy there. Clean of person and linen, honest of mien, manly of make, | J. Trelawny. After the speeches of Sir G. C. Lewis, and, we may add, 
they are quite refreshing oases in the midst of yonder mob of greasy | of Mr. Bright, and the eloquent silence of some of their stanchest friends, 


Poles, duek Spaniards, and flashily attired Jews, who are elbowing 


m. 
on the end of the table sits a jovial portly gentleman, with a flowing 
auburo beard and a leonine face, who plays high, and whom the croupiers 
treat with marked respect—His Royal Highness the Prince of Ischia, a 
Neapolitan Bourbon. His Royal Highness is as well known as most 


ecions of kingly houses, and bas been out at elbows these many years. | 


London, Paris, and the gambliog-houses of each especially, know bim 
well. He lives on sach part of his confiscated patrimony as bis royal 
brother allows bim (or did allow bim) whea io good humour ; he spends 
half his time and most of his coin at such palaces as Benazet’s ; he lives 
royally, and is sold up about twice a year ; and I dare wager there fe a 
bailiff or two among the livered cakeaille , who will wait on His Royal 
Highoess at diaver this day. Yet he is popular, and none the less be- 
cause he incurred Gisgrace at home for marrying an Eaglish lady—Miss 
Hecuba Browo—the Princess of Iscbia, for whom His Royal Highness 
went to the trouble of compiling and publishing a family-tree, tracing 
the Browns from Leo, the Isaurian, Jalian the Apostate, Charles the Fat 
of France, and other dignitaries, Next to the prince are an old Eaglish- 
woman and her young daughter, just eighteen. The mother is a charac- 
ter; she has a passion for play, and a emall income ; throughout the 
geason, you see her in the same chair, for ten hours a day, I believe, her 
tieat offspring beside her, playing with single florins, value two ebil- 
ings. She playsa peculiar game. Her raptures are purchased cheaply. 
Prudent and slow, sbe is too tough a customer for the dread wheel: She 
loses a little on Monday, wiosa little on Tuesday. I have heard ber say, 
¢hat at the end of the season she is but a pound or two the richer or 
er. So she goes through the mill, and comes out whole, and the 
wonder is where her pleasure resides ; but she is lame and corpuleat, and 











likes play better than books. As for the dauzhter, she merits pity, as 
she sits idle, with a blank, pale, etapid face, waitiag till her mother bas 


finished. Next to this pair sit three men of the true gambling type, | offers a golden opportanity. The case stands thus :—The Government, 


Greeks, Russians, Spaniards, it matters not which. Each bas his card and 
pin, to note the rans of luck ; each has his heaps of go'd, his piles of sil- 
yer, his book of bank-paper, and his infallible system of winning. These 
systems are called techoical!y, Martiogales. They are based on calcula- 





tions, sometimes very timple, sometimes awfully abtrase. Every true| field open to the Conservatives. 
mbler makes his own, but they are to be bought, ready printed, at the | in attribution 
ibraries, They all end in ruin and beggary—matbematics and practice | the House o 


unite to prove that—but it is amazing with what faith each player bugs | 
his martingale to his heart, and with what acorn be sneers at the dupes | 
around, who fancy they, too, have the grand secret—they, the idiots! 
These martingales have one common feature—doubling whea you lose, 
and then agaio, and #0 on, 

It is in this way that Princes Benazet and Blanc euck the marrow of 
their victims. They chuck!e over these puny spells to bind Fortune. It 
is oat of martingales, infallible maritingales, that the eharebolders of the 
bank draw their 400 per cent. I once sawa young Oantab lose £200 in 
five minutes by doubling, in the vain hope of getting back a lost five- 
franc piece. The losses begin to grow like the nails ia the horse’s shoes, 
in the Eastern tale ; and the wheel makes from 90 to 120 turns per hour, 
crushing, grioding body and bones. 

I remember well, at Spa, a French prefect came to try his might against 
the wheel. He brought a confederate, also a well-stocked purse and a 
system. He won, day after day ; he broke the bank, as the phrase goes, 
more than once. His luck seemed woudrous, or his system eound, for 
thousands after thousands of golden coins flocked into his pockets. I 
asked the prince who presided over the torture at Spa, whether he felt 
fearful of ultimate defeat. The old white-whiskered rogue smiled like an 
ogre. “It will all come back,” he said. So it did, with interest. The 
Pactolus ebbed so fast, that the prefect had to sell carriage and horses to 
psy bis ion bill, and sneaked back to his prefecture, a shorn sheep that 
came to fieece. So it is with almost all men. Of course, a few win, not 
decoys, but real punters.” Prince Napoleon, for instance, Mr. Baring at 
Paris, Lord Hertford, rich men, always, who can outbid the bank. The 
strangest thing is, that when a croupier has saved a little money, be of- 
tea gets a holiday, goes off to another play-table, and loses every six- 
pence: and yet ifany men sbould know the worst of play, it must be 
these, the executioners, who ply the greedy rake all day. See, while we 
talked, three infallible systems have brokea dows, three bubbles have 
burst. Those smooth-looking, hard-eyed men, have bardly a coin left. 
They vacate their chairs ; others eagerly take them. Yet you hear no 
groans, no goaehing of teeth ; you see no glaring eyeballs, none of 
the signs of despair novelists love to describe, are here in the Hall 
of Ruin. If a beggared gambler were to lament, and curse, and 
stamp, as they do in three-volume romances, those numerous footmen 
io blue and crimson would hustle him oat in a moment. Fair and 
emoothly, is therale. I recollect when a man shot himself at Wies 
baden, #0 close to the table that his blood and brains were spattered over 
board, and players, and over the accursed gold that had lured bim. Ah! 
how quickly was the bleeding witnese huddled away, the dark pool of 
gore wiped from tbe floor, the chairs pushed back, the play resumed ! 
“Faites votre jou, Messieurs!” croaked the croupier, ere the body was 
well across the thresbold. I could tell many a tale of thoce who have 
laid down life where they bad lost means, and fame, and benour. But 
there is a grim sameness in the iocidenta. They shock few, except the 
Eoglish. The French can jest on them. One tale is worth a record, A 
Paris banker bad sent his only eon on a tour ; the young man lost all he 
had at Baden, and was in debt besides. The prodigal wrote a full con- 
fession, promised to be steady in fature, asked for means to leave the 

lace. The father, merely to frighten bim, sent a harsh refusal, writing 

y the same post toa Baden banker to pay his son's. debts, supply him 
with fands and send him on to Paris. Bat when the correspondent call- 
ed at the hotel, it was just sixty minutes too late: the poor foolish lad 
had cut bis throat an bour ago. Let the wheel spin! The mas‘c is 
giviog an expiring flourish, aod the promenaders are going bome to din- 
ner. At night, there will be a grand ball. The great saloons blaze with 
light, the waxed floor, slippery as glass, tempts the dancers ; and jewels 
and laces, and silke, featbere, gay dresses, no lack of beauty, and rank, 
aod wit, and mirth, and music, are there. There, too, are the white-coated 
Aastriaos from Rastadt, the best of walizers, scaoniog the fair-haired 
Gaughiers of Albion, as they select partners for the dance just beginning. 
It is the high noon of play, too, and people of all degrees, nations, and 
creeds, are gathered round the wheel, and round the rouge-et-noir tables. 
Floods of wealth rao bere and there, but the tide sets steadily for the 
coffers of the bank. The bank’s victories are many. Yonder young 
Guard-mar bas lost a tb d Napoleons, Count Seckendorf twice as 
many, Mre. Higgs of Buckersbury bas been maulcted of 83. 4d. in Eoglish 
currency ; and the last-named player seems to feel her losses the most 
bitterly. Bot why chronicle all the mishaps of yonder gay crowd, of 
fashion aud pseudo-fashion, and folly and craft combined? The scene 
looks gay enough, in the heyday of the seasoa, with fresh enjoyments, 
new pleasures, reveis for everyday. Bat think it over in the late antamn, 
when the crowds has flitted away, and the trees are bare, and the flowers 
withered, and the palace silent and dark, aud the cold winds drive along 
the dead brown leaves, blighted like the hopes that were broken on 
Prioce Bevazet’s tortare wheel. 

——=> 


CHURCH RATES ABOLITION. 























The second reading of the Bill for abolishing Church Rates was nega- 
tived in the House of Commons, on the 19th ult., by the casting vote of 
the Speaker, after a division of 274 v. 274. The Times thus discusses the 
whole subject. 

The Conservatives have now an opportanity of securing a moral 


triumph euch es is rarely given to ty ia iti Backed 
prmne ely given to a party in Opposition. by a 


sion, they bave — stemmed the tide that set io so steadily for many 
years towards the dimioution of Charch Endowments. It is but twenty- 
7 since a Bill exactly similar to Sir Jobn Trelawpy’s was re- 
jected in the House of Commons by a majority of 431. The proposal was 
renewed year after year, till the advocates of Church Rates almost lost 
heart under the energetic attacks of the Liberation Society, and at one 
time nothiog but the House of Lords seemed to stand between the sacri- 
legious flood and this venerable branch of Charch revenue. At last a 
slight change became visible. The majority of 60 or 70 dwindled down 
to 9. Daring last year the Establish t was suspected to be rallying 
itself for a last effort, and here and there a busy and talkative rector or 
curate let out the secret that a counter organization and counter-agita- 
tion was going on at a great rate, and that a much more spirited resist- 
ance would be made by the Charch party in the next campaigu than had 
been calculated upon by the Dissenters. The boast was verified, and the 
Wednesdays of the present Session will be “marked evermore with 
white” in many a Tory calendar, The Abolitioniss heard with diemay 
from tbe mouth of the Speaker that in bis opinion the general seotiment 
of the House pointed to some other settlement than that proposad by Sir 





it would have been difficult to gainsay this proposition, and nothing was 
left to them but to reconcile themselves as best they might to the un- 
wonted sensation of being beaten on their own ground. 

We have already said that we are far from accepting this decition as 
tLe end of ihe controversy. Such alternations of fortune are common 
enough, as the inanimate remains of great political questions are tagged 
in opposite directions, like the body of Patroclus, by parties contending 
for the hosour of their interment. In the fierce debates on ecclesiastical 
matters which characterised the decade from 1830 to 1840, people learned 
to think lightly of reverses of this kind, and a steady progress from uni- 
versal contempt to universal acceptance was by no means the ordinary 
lot even of the most salutary and popular reforms. While their recent | 
defeat, therefore, should make the Abolitionists cautious and humble, | 
this consideration should make the Church party prudently generous. 
They have won, but only by making euch sacrifices of principle and 
pledgiog themselves so deeply to conciliation, if not to concession, that 
they can never agaia take up their old position. Ia fact, some of the 
Conservative leaders have taken pains to cut the ground from under 
themselves by opposing Sir Joba Trelawny’s Bill, not as too favourable 
to the Dissenters, but only as an uogracious and unconciliatory termi- 
nation of the dispute. This was the point of view taken by Mr, Disraeli, 
to whom the Church party owe more than they have yet acknowl-dged, 
in aspeech at Amersham in the month of December last. He then 
treated the rejection of this measure as a necessary prelimioary to some 
compromise—a sentiment which was echoed by Mr. Estcourt and other 
Opposition speakers on Wednesday. Oa the other hand, Sir J. Trelawny 
himeelf bas disclaimed any wish ,to connect this with the greater 
question respectiog the maintenance oi a National Church. Surely, 
where both sides bave already given up so much, the quarrel need not 
be internecine? We will go further, aud say that if both are in earnest 
in their professions, and if a settlement be still poesible, the present time 


as sach, takes no part in the controversy, and, widely different as the 
views of its individual members are known to be, they would certainly 
not be unwilling to see this stumbling-block removed. The Radical 





Party have had their chance and have failed, leaving the! 
We ehall not be far wrong 
z this failure in part to the reflex action of | 

Lords on the House of Commons. The defenders 
of Charch Rates have always had the great advantage of a strong reserve | 
in the Upper House, and the extreme improbability that any very eweep- 
ing Bill, eepecially if fathered by tbose in whom their Lordships have | 
little confidence, would pass this aristocratic ordeal has been the greatest 

bstacle to all wholesale sche of abolition. The same objection would | 
not apply to a moderate Bill initiated by the Conservative leaders in the 
Lower House, and moved by Lord Derby in the House of Lords, The 
present temper of the House of Commons is favourable to such an ex- 
periment, and if it were brought forward at once it might yet be carried 
through before the prorogation of Parli t. Such an example of put- 
lic spirit would be a worthy ye to the gallantry with which the bon. 
servatives have fought an uphill battle, and would leave with them the 
credit of rescuing from obscurity a Session as yet undistinguished by any 
considerable achievement. 

Ia suggesting a course of this kind, we must guard ourselves against 
the possibility of misconstruction. We maintain, as we have ever main- 
tained, that the time has come when the Charch of England can dispense 
with a precarious impost of a penny or twopence in the pound, which 
has already become obsolete in many places, is incapable of being en- 
forced in others, and is productive of needless vexation and ill-feeling 
wherever Dissenters exist. We believe that Church Rates might 
not only be safely surrendered now, but that they might have 
been safely surrendered more than twenty years ago, when it proposed 
that the necessary repairs of the fabric should be defrayed out of the ac- 
cumulations in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. We think 
the triviality of the grievance in a pecuniary point of view an additional 
argument against its being perpetuated. We suspect that such apolo- 
giste of the present system as Lord Robert Cecil are actuated by 
some motives which Lord Macaulay attributes to the Puritans, 
when he says that they objected to bear-baiting, not because it 
burt the bear, but because it pleased the people. Lord Robert, and those 
who think like him, approve Church Rates, not because they are essen- 
tial to the Church, but because they annoy the Dissenters. We feel the 
utmost confidence that Church Rates will ultimately share the fate of all 
other grievances which have been generally condemoed in principle, and 
subsist only because people cannot agree on the method of despaiching 
them. At the same time, we grudge another year of clerical and anti- 
clerical agitation. We would fain see negotiatioas entered into on any 
fair conditions that would contain the elements of a lasting peace. We 
freely recognize the disposition that has been manifested on the Oppori 
tion benches to sacrifice everything except honour. It is now their turn 
to make advances, and the responsibility of rejecting them will lie with 
their adversaries. It is really more a question of form than of substance, 
and, though any temporiziog measare would ceriainly be defeated, we 
do not see why the terms of a satisfactory and comprehensive concordat 
should not be drawa up between the representatives of the various con- 
tracting powers. It is quite possible to overrate the antipathy of the 
Dissenters towards the Coarch, as it is qaite possible to overstate eccle- 
siastical pretensions. Tbe parochial system, in which the whole con- 
troversy took i's rise, is not what it was in the last generation, and the 
angry passions of the vestry have ceased to fiad an echo in the country 
at large. Moreover, there is a large, and constantly increasing class of 
neutrals who will always lend their weight to any well considered pl>n 
of arrangement, without much regard for any other consideration than 
the public interest. 








a 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN FRANCE. 


M. Jules Favre’s noble protest against the gag tbrust in the mouth of 
France, gave, on Tuesday, for once a true public interest to the proceed- 
jogs ot the Corps Legislatif. There are five men in that political Sodom 
who do not brink from open and fal! epeaking of the trath, and they are 
known as Les Cing in a communi'y where, peradveature, those five might 
not bave been found. The occassion of M. Favre’s appeal on bebalf of bis 
country was a Bill “for modifying” article 33 of the decree of the press 
of the 17th of Febraary, 1852 ; a modification, or in other words, a twist 
of the gag in the mouth, proposed possibly with a hamave desiga to 
make it eomewhat less galling to the palate. It waa set forth also as a 
continuation of the liberal movement already inaugnrated by M. de Per- 
signy, that, namely, which the Dake de Broglie has now so mach reaeoa 
to admire. Napoleon IIl., strong in power, is an imperial Samson 
Agonistes, who shares one at least of Samson's tribulations, only they are 
not his own reflections ot which be lamcats that 

Thoughts, his tormenters, armed with deadly stings, 
Mangle his apprehensive tenderest parts. 

M. Favre urged forcivly that there is interest taken by France in the 

affairs of France ; that the decree of 1852 was an act of force belonging to 





a period when one man, having mastery, coerced in acritical time the press 
which be regarded as an enemy, “ when ia 4 crisis the power, which was im- 
posed or accepted, thought it necessary to bo d with a resolute hand the 
destinies of the nation. With the retura of calm,” he continued, “ and 
the regular workiag of institutions, dictatorial puwers have b fore now 
rendered an account of their acte and bowed to the national will.” Oaly 
four years after Restoration that liburty was granted to the press by 
the law of 1819, to which M. Jales Favre declares that it is now a fit 
time to returo. The deputies are jealous of fall bearing from the pub- 
lic by the publications of debates, and on the other baod, said M. Favre 
“the public ought to be allowed no less freely to communicate with, 
them. The Governmenot should not stop public opinion in transitu. If 





lanx of 1 clergy and aided by Mr. Giadstone’s vote 
end Sir C. Woods and Lord Bury’s eocidental exclusion from the divi- 


getting at the thought of a writer, they bad only that of the Minister 
the Interior, it would be in every way lamentable.” Again, with alle. 
sion to such events as the crash of M. Mires and his dupes, and to the 
Power exercised by speculators through the newspapers, M. Favre said, 
“if the press had been free it would have been otherwise. If iadepen- 
dent, undisciplined, and courageous writers, hardy at times, bat vigilant, 
had been permitted to sound the nothingness of these enterprises, which 
appeared to the pub!ic as giants of silver standing on feet of clay, the 
pablic would have been suspicious, and we should not have witnessed 
thore scandalous fortunes, those unheard of reverses, which desolate the 
public, and those judicial proceedings which are the scourge of so many 
families.’’ 

But M. F avre could not urge that the gag of the press was an anachro- 
nism and an insult to the times ic which we live, without being stopped 
by M. de Morny, the president, as one who was treasonable to the oath 
be had taken. He offered to explain, but eager idolators of the power 
dominant cried, ‘‘ We won’t bear your explanation,” and earned the re- 
tort, “ If you won't hear my explanation you are still worthy of the de- 
cree of 1852." When M. Favre spoke of jaw, the Count d’Ornano said 
‘ they had mothing to do with lawyers, they were depaties.” M. de 
Morny laid down that it was inconsistent with the bon. deputy’s oath to 
find fault with an Imperiai decree. “ May I not say that a law is bad,” 
asked M. Favre. “I am not,” said the servile President, “ going to al- 
low myself to be caught by such subterfuges. You may criticise the 
law, and thank God I have allowed you freedom enough todo se. But 
as President I will not allow you to attack the origin of power.” To 
the Origin of Power many a devout Englishman has looked when he ex- 
claimed with Quarles, “ Let me enjoy but Thee what farther crave Ir” 
And eo worships in his own way M. de Morny, when he stops discussion 
of Imperial counsels as of old discussions on the secret things of God 
were stopped, with a Quer supra nos, nihil ad nos. “ But if the potier please 
to inform the clay” ——. We tura with aversioa from this balf-blasphem- 
ing form of homage. Enough that it jastified the dexterous thrust which 
M. Jules Favre gave in a form that took even M. de Morny off bis guard. 

Montesquieu, he said, who had the good fortune to live under Louis XIV.— 
for it is provable that if he bad lived now his “ Persian Letters,” “ The Decline 
and Fall of Rome,” and his “Spirit of the Law” would have led him into a Police. 
court, where judges, while admiring, would have been compelled to punish him 
—wrote : ‘‘ Augustus (for that is the name given by flattery to Octavius) esta- 
blished order—that is to say, an enduring servitude ; for in a free State, where 
the sovereignty has been usurped, that is called rule which authority can bound 
without a single limit ; all is called dissension, trouble, or bad government 
which can maintain the honest liberty of subjects.” 

« The Five” did not vote, and the government measure passed unani- 
mou-ly, but the necessary publishing in full report of the bold epeech of 
M. Favre still secures for Frauce, throagh his great courage, something 
of that “ liberty of unlicensed priotiog,” which he has defended with an 
earnestness recalling even a little of the tone of Milton’s famous defence 
of that beet safeguard of a nation’s rights. 

We believe that the Freuch Emperor is, in this matter, too little reli- 
ant on his strength. It is true that he might be thought to resent asser- 
tion of the rights of France, as the soldier thriving only in war kaocked 
down the priest who dared to bless him with “ Pax tibi.” Bat as the 
world now stands, the throne of the Freach Emperor has the support of 
public opioion in France and Europe, or can b: denied it only by reason 
of Imperial persistence ia uncalled for tyraanies. To a certain extent 
it is trae that a free press can only epeak for a free people, and that a 
people only spoken to, not spoken for, by its chief public writers may al- 
most as well be addressed from the bareau as from th: closet. But we 
believe that it is in the power of the Freach people to streagthen greatly 
by free speech and unrestricted action an Imperial dynasty that keeps 
the glory of France well before their eyes, and makes them honest par- 
ties to its despotiam, For his own life-time, at any rate, Napoleon IIL 


| might advance safely in companionship with a free public press, which 


he coald still carry his own way, while directiog his way the more eurely 
by help of the new sense it gave him. So the strong man who wanted 
eyes was glad enough to carry on his shoulders the sharp-sighted man 
who was unsteady on his legs. But, at the very best, the vulnerable 
part even of what might be called a constitutioual despotism, in a coun- 
try 80 advanced as France, is its dependence oa more qualities of mind 
in the despot thao all his successors can foberit. For at the frat frail 


po 2 the dynastic chain, there will be breakage.—London Bxaminer, 
une 


A$ 
CAVOUR AND RICASOLI. 

The first appearance of the new Italian Ministry in the Italian Cham- 
ber is thas described in the Tatin letter of the Daily News :— 

“ Was there ever euch a difference between the figure aod aspect of two 
men, one of whom, after a few days’ interval, succeeds the other? It 
was but on this day fortnight that Cavour, who had been at the Chamber 
as usual, his constant custom in the afternoon, was takea with hie fatal 
malady atnight. You are familiar, of course, with that weighty, though 
ective, and round-sbouldered, thick-necked, broad-beaded figure, that 
vast opea brow, that bright, fair, plamp, and somewhat rosy face, those 
grey whiskers meetiog under his full good-humoured chin, that gleam- 
ing pair of glasses, that scanty and whitened ba'r above, that vivacious, 
hearty maover, that cease less, almost fidgetty motion, with which, except 
when bis mind was absorbed ia meditation or listening intently to others, 
he would be throwing bis body about on the chair, turning his goze one 
way or another, thrumming on the table or tearing up bis papers, as if 
he were impatient to get back to the enormous labours of hisde-k. You 
can imagine the merry archness of bis look, the accents of bis bigh- 
pitched and often stammering voice, the large, wide gestures to and fro, 
with uplifted bands, sometimes vehement in his eagerness, tossing forth 
huge argameots of speecb. 

“ Now Ricasoli is the very opposite of all ibis, in the outside aspect of 
the man. Tall and erect, almost ungracefully thin, with an adust ccm- 
plexion, hollow jawa, deep-set eyes, a high severe forehead, dark cl se 
hair, but little of it on bis face, with a notable stiffoess of carriage and 
posture, a voice rather deficient in flexibility and compass, wantiog the 
orator’s power of moviog or winning an audience by bis looks or tones, 
despising also, it may be, those a’ds to rhetorical art, you may be sure 
that, if any speeches to be delivered by him produce an impression on 
the Coamber, it will be dae to their own sound sense and lofty purpose, 
or to the known earnestness and uprightness of the man who speaka, i 
do not, however, expect he will be a frequent debater, as Count Cavour 
used to be, for he does not possess the versutility of mind nor the stores 
of variovs knowledge requisite for dealing with all the miscellaneous 
topics of legislation. But the debating powers of his Cabinet are such 
as may well dispense with the continual intervention of their chief. 
Minghetti, always well ioformed, alert, and iatelligent, with a faculty of 
clear and agreeable statement, and a mild and conciliatory manoer ; 
Peruzzi and Bastogi, who are masterly exponents of the details of their 
own departments; Miglietti, who is the accomplished Thesiger of an 
Italian Bar ; these colleagues of the new Premier can speak for themselves. 
Menabrea there, with bie big bald bead full of mechanical science, is not 
likely to need a defender on questions of naval engineering. Cordova, 
ee | the new Minister of Agricalture and Commerce (aot Scialoja or 
Sella, the persons before named), is about the most prompt and fluent 
epeaker I bave ever heard. He is @ Sicilian, and, as he lately stood up 
for the claims of Syracase, be will have aa opportunity, perbaps, of see- 
ing whether that ancient seaport is likely to become again, as General 
Bixio bas predicted, a city of a bundred thousand inbabitants, and one 
of the chief places of the Mediterranean commerce.” 

— 
VOLUNTEER DIPLOMACY. 


The people that we bave been sending abroad to represent the country 
in diplomat‘c capacities have apparently a very exaberant patriotism. 
They exhibit a great eagerness to make themselves “ generally useful,” 
and in eo doing th@y not only “ overstep the modesty of nature,” but 
now and then expose their country and its cause tosevere criticiem. 

In London and Paris we have bad quite a muddle made of our foreign 
relations. As soon as our Minister Plenipotentiary to Rassia reached 
London, and relieved himself of baggage in his hotel, be rushed iato priot 
and gave Jobo Bull a thorough escourgiog for what he had not done, a 
perbaps did not intend to do, in regard to the rebellion in the United 
States. And in order to give emphasis to his diatribe, our Russian Min- 
ister solemnly warved the British Ewpire that the United States ae 
bad & population of twenty millions of inhabitants ; and if they rhoul 
go on populating as rapidly as heretofore, they would, rome generation 
hence, bave a handred millions. This idea was neither original nor bril- 
liant, Its development required only the bare fac‘s of past growth, and 
a limited knowledge of arithmetic. It p d the qualities of neither 
terror nor persuasion to Johan Ball, as Mr. Clay soon found to bis cost. 
It only brought on its author deserved ridicule. 

Mr. Clay’s forte is not logic, and we fear it is not diplomacy. The 
European world now knows that i: is not modesty. It must have ap- 











public opiaion only reached them by a Goverament road, if, iastead of 


peared ladicrous in the ext to the cautious aud courtly statesmen 
and diplomatists of the old world, to see a Minister accredited by th 
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United States Government to the Court of Russia, stopping in England 
and airing his official honours in that country, where we bad so eminent 
and able a representative as Charles Francis Adams. The courte of Mr. 
Clay was adiscourtesy (o Mr. Adams of the most flagrant character ; and 
would have subjected bim to a quick rebuke, if not to a recall, if he had 
belonged to any other Government. 

Mr. Adams is abundantly competeat to protect the honour and inte- 
rests of the American Government in England. It facts or arguments 
be wanted for the Ministry, he can furnish them. If appeals be necded 
for the British public, he can write them, or have them written, aud 80 
make sure that they are marked by nothing illogical or absurd. Certain- 
ly he has a right to a clear field ; and it is an outrage upon his righis as 
one of the foreign representatives of the Government, to have his na- 
tion’s cause damaged by the awkward handling of interlopers. 

The formal gathering of roving diplomats in Paris a few weeks subse- 
quently to the appearance of Mr. Clay’s ill-advised letter in London, is 
justly liable to the same general censure. It was in better taste only in 
zo far a8 Mr. Dayton, our regularly accredited Mioister to France, was 
present. But it is very clear that Mr. Dayton should not have been pre- 
rent, at a meeting where Mesers. Clay and Burlingame, duly appointed 
envoys to leading Courts in Europe, indulged in the most loose denua- 
ciations of Eogland, and in unguarded committals of our Government to 
the sileat Frecch Emperor, whose policy is never known till the last. Tae 

blic attempt at that dioner to stimulate French hereditary hatred to 

gland, and make it the basis of overtures for Freoch sympathy, was 
simply indecent. Such conduct is not known to diplomacy. Mr. Bar- 
lingame was estopped of his expected sojourn at Vienoa. It is very 
clear that neither he nor Mr. Clay, however great the eminence they 
might hereafter acquire as diplomats, would stand the ebadow of a 
ebance to represent the Government of the United States at the Court of 
St. James. The Government of England would be abject to allow it. 

The passion of our foreign representatives to interfere on every feld 
abroad where they set foot, is not confined to the most noted of our Ple- 
bipotentiaries. We find that Mr. Harvey, our Minister to Portugal, bas 
felt himeelf accredited especially to the Fourth Estate of Europe—in 
other words, to the Republic of Letters ; and he baa reported progress to 
a friend in Washington, who has kindly put Mr. Harvey’s letter in priat. 
Ot bis miscellaneous rervices in Eagland Mr. Harvey says :— 

“ A very considerable reaction has occurred there in the last fortnight, both 
in the press and in Parliament. I made it a duty, without consulting any one, 
or making my ose known at all, to see personally the leading writers in 
the Times, Post, News, and Herald, and to convince them by practical facts of 
the mistakes into which they had fallen, and of the false views which remote- 
ness from the scene of action and misrepresentations had induced them to form. 
Some of them responded promptly and creditably, others were slow to relin- 
quish preconceived ideas, bué gradually yielded, and have now almost come 
over to our side.” 

Mr. Harvey will not suffer from excess of modesty. He is too philan- 
thropic to hide bis light under a bushel ; but rather he lifts it, that all 
may ree it and koow what an efficient man he is. We learn now that it 
was not Mr. Adams’ influence and arguments that prevailed over miuis- 
terial counsels and so got the leading government organs on the right 
track. Neither was it the voice of the American Press, uttering across 
the water the protest of a justly dissatisfied people, that led to a better 
tone of feeling and a healthier action in Eogland. It was the “still 
emall voice’ of Mr. Harvey that did the business, He waited upon the 
leading writers of the London papers, and made it his duty to try to con- 
vince them? Obno! He made it bis duty to “convince” them—and 
he says he did it. Some were converted quickly—otbers were “ slow to 

lioquish p ived ideas,” but even they “ gradually yielded,” and 
our Union was once more safe in their bande. 

To make sure that no one should share ia the credit of the reaction in 
England, due alone to Mr. Harvey’s efforts, he telle us that he did this 
marvellous service, “ without coasuliiog any one or making my purpose 
koown at all.” Mr. Adams is out of the ring, and co is Mr. Clay, whose 
superserviceable zeal Mr. Harvey has successfully outdone. Mr. Har- 
= secretiveness was too much for the latter. Harvey did quietly 

the Press what the bold but awkward Clay essayed openly and in 
vain. The coantry will be glad to koow that Mr. Harvey can keep his 
own secrets, if he is not so successful with those of the Government. 

There is an old proverb which says that “too many cooks spoil the 
broth.” We would bring the homely trath to the attention of the Ad- 
ministration, and tfully ask, Who is the true representative of the 
United States in Eagland? Mr. Adams certainly must be neglecting his 
G@uties. Certain it is, others seem to be usurping bis plece and to 
monic @ great noise over their achievemente.—N. ¥. Daily Ti 

dy 





—— 
A WEEK AT COURT. 


On Saturday, the 15th ult., the Queen, with the Princess Alice, the 
of Wales, Prince Louis of Hesse, left Buckingham Palace in a car- 
riage and four for the White Lodge, Richmoad Park. They retarned in 
the evening. The Prince Consort presided at a Meeting of the Fine Arts 
Committee of the Horticultural Society, The Prince of Wales inspected 
the picture of the “ Bay and City of New York.” Prince Louis of Hesse 
po a visit to the National Gallery and Westminster Abbey.—On San- 
y, the Queen and Prince Consort, with the Royal Family, attended 
divine service in the private chapel at Backiogbam Palace. The Rev. 
W. H. Brookfield preached the sermon.—Oa Monday, the Queen, accom- 
ied by the Princess Alice, took a drive. The Prince Consort, the 
nce of Walee, and Prince Louis of Hesee, rode out on horseback.—Oa 
Tuesday, the Queen, with the Prince:s Alice, drove out io a carriage 
and four, and visited the Dowager Duchess of Northumberland and the 
D’Aumale at Twickenham. The Prince Coasort, the Prince of 
Wales, and Prince Louis of Heese, were present in the forenoon at a re- 
view at Aldershott. The Count of Flauders returned from Ireland to 
ae Palace in the evening. 
On Wednesday, the Queen held a drawing room at St. James’s Palace. 
Two hundred and eleven ladies bad tbe honour of being presented. The 
aecn wore a black Parmatta train, with a deep trimming of black crape. 
er head-dress was formed of black crape veil and black feathers.— After 
the Drawing room, the Queen, with the Princesses Alice and Louise, and 
Prince Louis of Hesse, drove out in a carriage and four. The Prince 
Consort, the Prince of Wales, aod the Count of Flanders, rode out on 
horseback. The Belgian Minister, Lord Jobo Ruseell, and General Sir 
R. Gardiner, dined with the Queen.—On Thursday the Queen, the Prince 
Consort, the Prince of Wales and Prince Louis of noes left Buckingham 
Palace ; the Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales leaving the Queen 
at Dachet station, attended the meeting of the Windsor Royal Associa- 
tion ; the Queen proceeded to Frogmore. They all retarned to Buck- 
iogham Palace in ibe evening. The Prince of Wales and the Count of 
Flanders attended the performance of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden.—On Friday the Queen, with the Princess Alice, drove out in a 
carriage and four. The Prince Cunsort visited Mr. Darbam’s studio. In 
the afternoon the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the Count of 
Flanders, and Priroe Louis of Hesse, rode out oa horseback.—London pa- 
pers (o the 22nd wilt. 
i 


Decrease or Crime iN tHe Unstrep Kincpow.—However u ial 


ism, feckless, fushioalese, aud to be dealt with after the manner of that 
which is neither bot nor cold.” 

This decrease of crime—or diminution in the namber of criminals, 
which, perhaps, the reasonable reader will admit to be the same thing— 
is shown by abundant concurring statistics over the whole United Kiog- 
dom —Scotsman, June 7. 


Tue Iupertat Hisrortay.—The Monifeur states that on the 19th alt. 
the Emperor and his suite went from Fontainebleau by the Lyons Rail- 
way to Alise-Sainte-Reine (Cé'e-d’Or), the site of the ancient Alesia, 
where a memorable battle was fought between Cesar and the Gaal. 
His Imperial Majesty, having inspected some works which are being 
carried on there with a view to the recovery of Roman remaias, ascended 
a neighbouring bill, which commands a full view of the district, and there 
read the paseage in the Commentaries relating to the battle. 





“THE NORTH."’ 
CHURCH’S PICTURE OF 
ICEBERGS. 
Exhibited for the benefit of the PATRIOTIC FUND, at GOUPIL’S, 772 


Broadway. 
J. McCLURE, Publisher. 





[SFBRsATIONAL Art Institution Exhibition of Paintings, 008 

Broadway, corner of Fourth Street. Open trom 10 A. M.to7 P. M. Admission As. 
~ Marrtep—At Christ’s Chureb, Stratford, Conn., on Thursday, June 21, by 
Rev. George D. Johnson, Witt1am Henry, son of Joseph Hudson, Esq., of this 
city, to Susan Epwaps, daughter of Wm. Samuel Johnson, Esq., of Stratford. 





Diep—In this city, on Saturday evening, Jane 29, WiLtiam BurGoyNs, & 
native of London, England, in the 82d year of his age. 
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The Last Budget of European News. 

The Parliamentary record of the week that ended on the 22nd ult. 
would be singularly tame, were it not for the unusual occurrence of a 
tie vote in the House of Commons, the result of a division numerically 
strong. The occasion was the third reading of Sir John Trelawny’s Bill 
for the Abolition of Church Rates—not a government question certain- 
ly, seeing that Mr. Gladstone voted agaiast it, bat eimply an opportani- 
ty for trying tbe relative strength of Conservatives and Liberals, Church- 
men and Di , old-fashioned country gentlemen and the smart new 
school who represent many populous boroughe. The Bill, or a similar 
one, having several times been passed by large majorities in the 
Lower House, we now find it blocked by a vote of 274 
against 274, and then thrown overboard by the Speaker’s cast- 
ing vote, amid vebement cheers from the Opposition, for whom the 
iesue was in some respects a triumph, although the conflict was not de- 
signed for a regular party test. The plain fact is that the present 
House leans more decidedly to Conservatism than any of its predeces- 
sors of late years, representing thereby, we believe, the prevailing senti- 
ment of the country. It is thought even that Lord Derby’s return to 
office cannot be far distant, and that his next teaure of place will be 
comyaratively durable. Bat it is forgotten that, while the growth of 
such opinions as are identified with Lord Derby’s party is of necessity 
gradual, the Liberal creed is capable of sudden expansions, and may be 
trimmed at a moment's notice to tickle the popular palate. Pradence and 
reactionary tendencies supply few waichwords, whereas a never-failing 
supply of these can be at any time concocted by Whigs and Radicals,when 
it happens to suit their purposes. What we mean is, that the Concerva 
tives may be recalled to political power; but that we doubt the'r long 





ng contiouance in it—unless they adopt their old tactics of fathering their 


Opponents’ measures. However, it is sufficient for to-day to deal with 
what is before us. 

The mutilated Bankruptcy Bill has beea carried through the House of 
Lords ; it remains to be seen whether the Attorney-General will now re- 
cognise bis bantling.—The difficulty in distributing the foar vacant seats, 
often referred-to, seems to become greater and greater, so numerous are 
the claimante, and so easy is it for them, when combined, to thwart any 
rival pretensions. Mr. Tom Duncombe failed to p de his colleag 
that the manafacturing town of Burnley ought to be represented ; and 
Mr. Scully was similarly unsuccessful in pleading the cause of County 
Cork, though be urged strenuously and lengthily the “ cause of Ireland” 
io general. Several of the Scotch members desired a policy more just to 
their portion of the kingdom ; but ia vain. Sir G. C. Lewis and Lord Pal- 
mer:ton were no less defeated by a vote of 236 to 186, when they pro- 
posed to give an additional Member to Middlesex, by way of compensating 
Chelsea and Kensington for the recent snubbing awarded them, In the 
end, the only point settled was that Birkenhead should obtain one fourth 
of the boon contended for ; and this by a vote that wears an aspect of 
uoanimity, compared with some that are on record. The members were 
163 against ouly 26. It is still expected that South Lancashire and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire will be similarly bonoured; and at the same 
time an impression prevails that Conservative Members will be returned 
by all the new conostituencies. The succession of discomfitures attend- 
ing the passage of this Bill, and its probable effect, if it become law, 
may induce the government to withdraw it. So at least say some of 
the journals before us. 

The Queen has resumed to a certain extent her ordinary mode of life ; 
and bas gone through one fatiguing ceremony. On Wednesday, the 19th 
ult., ber Majesty beld a Drawiog Room at St. James’s Palace.—The Duke 
of Cambridge and Lord Clyde have once more shown their sympathy 
with the Volunteer movemeot—the Commander-in-Chief having publicly 
inspegted the London Rifle Brigade in Hyde Park, and the veteran 
General baving similarly honoured his countrymen who are enrolled as 
the London Scotch. Both parades were satisfactory in bigh degree. — 








and disagreeable the announcement may be to many people, it is really 
necessary to look practically in the face the fact, that crime has been 
falling off for the last twelve years, and that apparently the decrease is 
still in active progress. We bave beard that in the class of official per- 
sons who are invidiously called thief-takers and jailere, the more serious 
aod iderate are templating with despondency the decrease of em- 
ployment, aud are doubtful whether a phenomenon fo threatening and 
£0 unusual does not forerun come great judgmeat or awful crisis in ha- 
mao affairs. A friend whose functions lie in the j line has touched 
our sensibilities by describing the despondency of & meritorious officer 
whose household bad suok from 1500 50. It was found convenient to 
hire bis unoccupied apartments for Government convicts, and whea be 
was called apoo by one who said he was come to try and get him a faw 
more prisoners, the worthy man’s face brightened up, and with a sigh of 
satisfaction, he said— Ab, sir, we have much need of assistance—we are 
ina ae ew condition indeed ia this part of the world.” 

Bat, beyond the circle thus personally interested, there exists a 
latent dislike to hear about crime falling off. It is like bearing that the 
theatres are closed, or that the hunt has broken ap. Good conduct is a 
wy commendable thing, but very uninteresting. Facts and figares 
leading in this bumdram direction ure like those chronic bores of litera- 
ture called the “ good-boy books.’ Serious people, as they call them- 
selves, like euch loformation least of al!. It deprives them of a pet topic 
of exciting contemplation. It might be described in the language in 
whieh the beads of families in the parish of Glenburnie state their dissent 
under Lord Aberdeen’s Act to such sermons as thoee, for instance, which 
were preached by Paley, Sherlock, South, and Blair; they would be 
“cold, dr, legal, formal, and carnal, without pith or marrow, incapable 
of producing inward workings, and not calculated to impress, edify, 
awaken, arouse, or stimulate—a blash of bald Laodicean latitudinarian- 











The i diate neighbourbood of London Bridge has been the scene of 
still another terrific conflagration—the locality appears to be doomed in 
this respect. A wharfioger’s premises were destroyed ; but the loss most 
keenly felt is the death of Mr. Braidwood, for many years the efficient 
head of the metropolis Fire Brigade. He and several of bis men were 
crushed and killed by the falling of a wall.—Other items of local news 
are scattered, as usual, ap and down our columns. 

We deem it our duty to protest against the London Times again 
lowering the standard of metropolitan journaliem, by publishing a long 
report of a brutal prize-fight, that took place during the week. The 
Macaulays of future centuries will fiod it difficult to explain why a 
power that carries its ethical head so high, on all subjects, should be 
found pandering on this one, to the vilest of human propensities. 


The intended—or, as come say, the effected—recognition of the new 
Italian Kingdom by France is one of the leading items of Continental 
newer. Why the recogniticn should have been witbheld so long, at the 
same time that France boasted of Italian regeneration being her handi- 
work ; why also this policy should have been adopted so speedily after 
Count Cavcur’s death—are secrets best kaown to the best preserver of 
secrets that ever filled a conspicuous place in the modern world. 
We caonot even pretend to guess ; but we fain would learn whether Ri- 
casoli and the new Cabinet of Tarin have agreed to the terms that Cavour 
and the old Cabinet refased ; or whether, as seems to us far more proba- 
ble, Louis Napoleon has taken this summary step, by way of putting ao 


extinguisher upon Mazzini and his revolutionary adberente, who might 
have thought to find their own opportanity in the removal of their ener. 
getic opponent. Be that as it may, this recognition is confidently an. 
nounced by the French journals, and the world waits impatiently to seg 
what conditions have been imposed upon the weaker party. The name 
of Sardinia is whispered now, as were those of Nice and Savoy eighteen 
months since ; we hope lese opportanely.—An article elsewhere on free. 
dom of speech in the Legislative Body may be characterised as more in- 
teresting thun important.—The French troops bave really evacuated Syria, 
The pro: pect of their evacuating Rome becomes more and more remote, 
A member of the Italian Legislature bas, publicly from bis eeat, termeg 
the French occupation of Rome “ an outrage upon Italy.” Meanwhile the 
Papal question is as far as ever from being solved, though we learn from 
a plain statement made by Lord John Rassell in the House of Commons, 
on the 20th alt. that direct overtures have been made by Austria ang 
Spain to France, for the purpose of getting up a Roman Catholic League 
with regard to the temporalities of the Pope. Lord John added that the 
French government promptly refused its assent, alleging that the Papal 
temporalities were settled by the Protestant parties—Sweden, Prussia, 
and Great Britoin—as well as by the Catholic parties to the Treaty of 
Vienna. So it would seem that on some occasions diplomatic language 
is very frank. Not always. Among the smaller items we note one, to 
the effect that H. B. M. Minister to Switzerland has thought it necessary 
to protest in due form against the assertion of France, that it was mainly 
owing to the opposition offered by England to the aanexation of Nice 
and Savoy, that France did not cede the neutral territory to the Swiss! 
Risum teneatis? France desired a foothold on the Lake of Geneva ; and 
she took it, and will keep It, and never intended any other course! 

The dark cloud that lately huog over Northern Europe, in connection 
with Schleewig-Holstein, and that we all thought was dispersed, threatens 
once more to generate a storm. Germany and Denmark still occupy 
a mutually antagonistic position, which may eventuate ere long in war; 
and the part taken by Great Britain, at the instance of France, against 
the latter is said on good authority to have been the real cause of 
that aleniation between Prussia and Great Britain, which has manifested 
itself very frequently of late, and has been attribated erroneously to a 
squabble that arose concerning the treatment of a traveller on the Rhine, 
Yet there is no denying that the public and those who represent them 
have undue distastes, as they certainly lend themselves to undue excite- 
ments. On the 18th ult. Lord Robert Montaga brought this Schleswig 
Holstein question before the House of Commons, due notice as usual 
haviog been given. Had he taken Exeter Hall, to discourse upon some 
trifling wrong experienced by a single tourist, he would probably have 
had a crowded audience, and the journals would have been fall of it, 
Bat the Schleswig Holstein question, on which the peace of Europe may 
hang, is voted a bore ; and so the House was “ counted-oat.” 


French and British View of the Civil War. 

The reinforcemen‘s sent out to Canada have proved as sore a pazale 
to the British press as to the American ; and we might almost add that 
this wise step has been even more severely handled at home than here. 
This may be owing perhaps to the fact, that to believe a menace to be 
seriously meant, and to take precautions against ite being carried into 
effect, is indirectly to compliment him who threatens, to sect him downasa 
man of bis word. Mr. Seward formerly, and Mr. Cassius Clay of late, have 
dealt in ominous biats to which we necd not more specifically allude. Can 
they complain, if we act as though their hints covered serious designs? 

Bat this is not the novelty of the week. The blustering Herald may 
indeed rave about Earopean leagues against this country ; no one cares 
for its ravings. Americans generally, who ridicule such rabbish and 
know perfectly well that Great Britain at least could scarcely be pro- 
voked into a war with them, merely shrug their shoulders and look to 
their own military affairs, which are quite worth all their attention. It 
is to another quarter that they tarn with some anxiety; to 
France, whose generous sympathies and lavish aid were to stand in 
such remarkable contrast with the apathetic indifference of Great Bri- 
tain! Andit is in turning thither, that they are somewhat disquieted ; for 
the Monifeur has reproduced from the Patrie a very curious and perchance 
premonitory phrase, which seems to have beea entirely uncalled-for. This 
ocourred in an article on thecourse that woald be adopted by France to- 
wards Italy, now that the latter is recognized by the former : “ It (France) 
would act towards it (Italy) as one day the great European Powers will 
act in the American question, by recognizing the new republic of the South- 
ern States, when that republic shall have constitated a Goverament on 
a basis which will allow international relations to be entertained with it, 
of advantage to general intereste.” This attempt to illustrate a policy 
shaped, by one entirely undefined, is singular in a writer on 
politics ; though the reverse might have been entirely natural. The 
American Minister in Paris has, it is said, demanded an explanation, and 
been satis fied that the allusion was a chance one and altogether unoffe 
cial. It is none of ours to dwell upon it or expound it; only we may be 
pardoned for claiming, official or non-official, ominous or pointless, that 
it does not eerve to bear out that painful contrast between Great Britain 
and France, under which we might have writhed during the last few 
weeks, if hard words without arguments could have brought us to agony. 
As it ie, we shall endeavour to keep cool during the hot season, trusting 
that some means will be found for relieving both France and Eagland 
from the painful apprehensions that they may be cut of from the 
next cotton crop. We note however that we are warned not to 
cast covetous eyes in that direction, lest the North, in order to spite us, 
should bite off his own nose, and sweep away cotton and cotton-planters 
and labourers and all with the besom of universal destruction. The pros- 
pect might have annibilated us; but there is Balm in Gilead ; even the 
stera patriotism of our near neighboar—whose name we omit for the no- 
velty of the thing—can be lured by the bait of self-interest. There ia one 
way, and one only, of throwing a sop to the anquiet mill owners of Mam 
chester and Rouen ; and that is to let cotton be brought inland to this 
port of New York, and be shipped hence to the clamorous spinniag-jennier. 
So be it! 








The Progress of the War. 

As we pen this heading, it ocours to us that some sensitive patriot may 
ory out that it is satirically designed. We pray the reader not to believe 
any such nonsense ; we would not thus avenge ourselves for that stand- 
ing reproach of months, directed in former days against our countrymen 
and their allies, “Sebastopol Not Taken Yet.” At the same time, the 
reader who wades every morning through a dozen or sixteen columns of 
the war news contained in the Tribune, Times, or Herald, mast avow that 
very slender material is most dexterously hammered out over infinite space 
by the conductors of those enterprising journals. It is true that the circula- 
tion of canards (not Cunards, as the old lady in the omaibus termed them) 
has a double advantage ; a second paragraph is required for correcting 
the errors of the first. Errors and corrections, ramours and contradic- 
tions and facts—we have not much story to tell, especially as we write 
ere the receipt of the President's Message, delivered on Thareday, at the 
opening of the Extra Session of Congress, after Mr. G. A. Grow, of Pean- 
sylvania, had been elected Speaker, and Mr. Etheridge, of Teanessee, 
Clerk of the House. The former, in returning thanks, got rid of a speech 





fall of baptisms by blood and fire, and Red Seas of the Revolution! His 
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style, in short, ie 80 sanguioary, that we shall expect, if any tough fight 


ing should happen upon Arlington Heights, to hear of his rushing off to 
the thick of it from bis Speaker’s Chair, lite the Cornish parson who 
eame down from tbe pulpit when a wreck was reported on the coast, and 
Jed off bis congregation with the war-cry: “ Now, my brethren, let's 
start fair !’” 

Positively, the sole bit of “ fighting news” that has enlivened the towa 
bas been General Pattereon’s passage of the Potomac on Tuesday morn- 
jag, with a“ column of the Grand Army,” followed by “ss conflict that 
was fierce for a time,” but that ended with the total “ rout” of (he “ re- 
bel forces” tea thousand strong, and the occupation of their camp by the 
victor, whose losses he has himself officially set dowa at 3 killed and 10 
wounded! We must be permitted hereupon to congratulate the country. 


Would that we had some such Generals ia our army! Why, we lost, | 


the other day, one-third the same namber of killed, during the 
anopposed march of a single regiment of Guards from Londoa into 
Surrey, @ distance of a dozen miles or so. The poor fellow died of bis 
bear-skia cap, not being duly provided with a linen-cover thereto, it 
being also a pleasant French fiction that the sun never shines in Eng- 
Jand.—Seriously, General Patterson bas commenced the long-expected 
advance, with the reeults thus absurdly magnified ; and the world here- 
abouts will be cruelly disappointed if a battle be not fought before these 
lines can be read. The very newe-boys blush now, when they try to 
palm off apon you the exchange of picket-shots for the first grand battle 
of the “ Grand Army.” 

Minor incidente, such as belong of right to such an epitome ae this are 
morenumeroas. The condition of Baltimore and the incidents there are full 
of sensational capability, if the reporters were not so crazy to chronicle 
all the real incidents of the camp, and not a few imaginary ones of the 
field. We spoke last week of the arrest, ia that city, of the Chief of Po- 
lice. The body of Police Commissioners has since shared the same fate, 
the city being held under a mild species of military rale—A trifling 
event that has occurred here, too, shows how easy is the elide, from li- 
berty that almost amounts to license, into severity that borders on ter- 
rorism. A Mr. Guion had employed himself in getting up 
a petition to Congress, invoking a solution of the national 
troubles, if by no other means, at least by peacefci sepa- 
ration. Some persons having repented of affixing their signatures 
thereto, or being fearful of the consequences, the Police were employed 
to seize and quash the petition itself, which has been pronounced “ most 
tolerable and not to be endured.” Add this to the seizure of all pri- 
yate records of Telegrams not long since, and the opening of letters sent 
to the Dead Office, and you have incipient displays of ug)y intimidatieo. 

Bat it is truly said that Revolutions can’t be made or treated with 
rosewater ; and there is no denying that civil war alco bas its disagreeable 
eoncomitante. We are truly grieved to read that maoy instances of 
violence and depredation have occurred in the neighbourhood of sume 
of the Federal encampments in Virginia; and that it is owing to a want 
of energy in repressing tendencies in this fatal direction, that a Colonel 
of one of the “ crack” New York regiments is under arrest at Fortress 
Monroe. This enforcement of discipline, always difficult, must be dou- 
bly so with a people predisposed to repudiate all check upon individual 
will, 

Some preliminary examinations of the Charleston privateersmen have 
been held ; but the Grand Jury, so far, has not found a bill against them. 
They have able counsel retained for their defence. 





General Election in Canada ; the two Young Princes. 

The habitual season of excitement, often of turmoil, seems to be pas- 
ting off with comparative quiet, among our neighbours over the border. 
So far, we have not read of any outrage or dieplay of violence ; nor, to 
ecr eye, do the Canadian journals wear the aspect of entirely absorbing 
rirife. The Grand Truck, it is true, isa constant weapon of offence in 
the hands of the anti-Ministerialists ; and it may be admitted that, as a 
mere party-move, there wes some judgment shown in keeping it back until 


imagivation sees a vast chain of ages, with the founder of the Greek drama at 
one end, and Mendelssohn, who was among us as it were but yesterday, at the 
other. Curious reflection, too, that Mendel 
new life iuto Antigone, and given her a twofold existence and a fresh immorta- 
lit fi Truly the poet and the musician are worthy of each other. 

ost people are familiar with the story of that unhappy young lady, whose 
mother and grand mother were one and the same person, whose father was her 
own mother’s son, whose uncle buried her alive for having buried ber dead bro- 
ther, whose death caused the suicide of her cousin and lover, which in its tarn 
caused the suicide of her aunt—the whole tissue of horrors completing the cycle 
by falling with concentrated and accumulated weight on the head of the homi- 
cidal uncle bimself. Most lovers of music are ac Mendel : 
grand composition. And Dr. 
worthy of the merits of the work, as fully evidenced at the public rehearsal on 








peculiarly strong. The magnificent organ of Herr Formes is heard with superb 


qualifications are well known, recite the spoken portion of the poem. In addi- 


brilliant success. 
A plain-spoken weekly journalist thus writes in reference to that unintermit 


must often have observed, at this season, in their advertising columns. 
June, in London, may be called the concert-month. It is then that the prac 


be carried to an unprecedented excess. 


musical society. The persons who give them are for the mest part foreigners, 


room full of fashionable company, and a number of favourite performers singing 
and playing for their amusement. You wonder how some Signor or 
Herr, whose name you never heard of before, has found means to obtain 
such patronage and to collect such an assemblage. But there is no- 
thing sarprising in their success when we know how it is gained. These 


hn’s genius should have breathed | g 


inted with bn’s r~ 
wth eae el aden gp ers iho seniaion shall be with one of her father’s aides de camp, who it is said saved Garibaldi’s 


Saturday. The chorus, drawn from the most famous metropolitan choirs, is himself as a candidate in the Liberal-C 


tion to this great work Beethoven's immortal symphony is D, than which, with | This ig « i 

the exception perhaps of the unapproachable “ Jupiter” of Mc ant, a — ris is supposed to be @ neat way of suggesting assassination. 
never was conceived; and Weber's favourite “ Puryauthe,” are admirably sas - 
played by the baod. And though last, not least, Herr Formes sings Rossinis for the Great Exhibition of 1862 to 
great aria, “ La Caluunia.’’ The concert itself on Monday evening achieved a 


tice of giving benefit concerts reaches > i on ae year it ay to | before he left for the engagement in which he was killed: May God 
t has become in fact, 4 nuisance of no : een. 

small magnitude. Of benefit concerts it may be said at preseot that their name eae ye eee _ pe you a happy and peacefal life. 
is legion. They are given at the rate of three, or four, or half a dozen a day, h e b protect you and me, and grant that we may long live 
and are not only a great annoyance, but a heavy tax on people who mingle in | bappily together. God give me strength, wisdom and courage. 


and very often obscure and nameless adventurers. If you happen to go to one | hang over me or y 
of them, you find a programme beaded wit! a list of illustrious patronesses, a 





present time 11,364 miles have been laid, but only about 3,000 are ac 
tually working.—-——The death of John Murray, of Sark Bar Hotel 
retna-green, at the age of sixty-tiiree years, is announced. Mr. Murra 
(eays a local journal) was the successor of the original blacksmith who 
riveted £0 many matrimonial chains in the old days of runaway matches. 
Upon the death of that eon of Vulcan bis mantle fell upon Mr. Jobn 
Murray, and be in his turn for many years drove e brisk trade in making 
happy or miserable, as the case might be, many hundreds of couples who 
sought his kind offices —-—_King Victor Emmanuel has sent magnifi- 


cent presents to Garibaldi’s davghter, on the occasion of ber marriage 


life io Sicily ————Sir John ©, Dalrymple Hay, R.N., has presented 
dy 
rough of Wakefield. —-——-Acomainy onservative interest for the bo- 


‘ to the Nazionale of Naples, ti 
effect iu the bass music, and Mr. G. Perren, Mr. R. Seymour, Mr. C. Henry, | dethroned king not only sends his few faithful adherents files torenp bat 
&e., take part in the “semi-choruses.” Mr. Ryder and Miss Heraud, whose | has recently forwarded to them a cargo of but! . 


tons bearing the device of 


& crown, and an arm holding a poniard, with the words Fuc et spera, 





“ om bo royal commissioners 
at E: i repare a design for a priz 5 
—* Klarikoff,” one of the favourites for the last Derby, wrtaae 
burnt to death in a railway van. —The Montreal Herald 
estimates the number of French Canadians who have returned to 


Mr. D. Maclise bas received instructions fr. 








ting succession of benefit concerts, which readers familiar with London papers Lower Canada within the last mocth or two, on account of the 


troubles in the United States, at ten to twelve thousand,———— 
The following very touching letter appears in print, and is said to have 
been written by the late Lieut. Greble, U. S. A., to his wife, just 


May 


t If I die, 
let me die as a brave and honourable man ; let no stain of dishonour 
ou.”’——-—With regard to the healih of Mr. Lain 4 


it appears from a telegram, dated May 14, te Point da Galle, that, al- 
though the dysectery bad not quite subsided, he and his son were going 
on the following Thursday to Rangoon. This was by medical advice for 
change of air. ——Punch calls Dr. Gray’s attack on M. Du Chailla : 
“ A case of Gorilla-warfare.”’ The Koenigsberg Gazette states that 








people come in flocks, like the swallows, every summer. With a suppleness of | King William I. has just given 1,600 thalers towards the monument of the 


pbil ber Kant. 





which poor stardy John Ball is incapable, they contrive to wriggle th 
into fashionable houses, often supplanting, as teach 
greater merit, and being always ready to assist at the evening parties of their 
atrons. Thus they establish a claim on the families where they have found a 
ooting ; and when Signor Squallini gives his benefit concert, the fashionable 
ladies of bis acquaintance pay him for his services by taking tickets, and get- 
ting their friends to do the same. He is thus enabled to engage two or three 
stars, and contrives to have a roomful of aristocracy, listening to a performance 
in which he often takes a very trifling share. 

Our native musicians are obliged, in self-defence, to follow a bad example, 
and to give their annual benefit concerts, for the sake of their ‘‘ connexion” as 
it is called, aud in order to maintain their ground against their foreign rivals: 
and we kuow of English professional persons of talent and eminence, who get 
up their concerts at great cost, and with the certainty of pecuniary loss. They 
get performers to sing or play gratuitously, singing and playing for them in 
their tarn ; but they must have some stars, not to be had on such terms, and 
whose demands, with other expenses, swallow up the proceeds. We have often 
asked these persons why they follow a practice so useless and absurd. Their 
only answer is that it is very bad, but they cannot help it: they must do as 
others de. Concerts of this species are of no benefit to music. They are usually 
of a trivial and common-place kind, made up of the most hackneyed music of 
the season. Such is the general description of benefit concerts. Now and then 
there are exceptions, but they are few and far between. The best concerts 
given by individuals are of the serial kind, and bave some specific object ; such 
as M. and Madame Sainton’s soirées of classical music, or M. Halle’s “ piano- 
forte recitals’’—performances by first-rate artists, of tbe works of the greatest 
masters. Of all musical entertainments, these are the most calculated to in- 
struct and improve the listener, and consequently they cannot be too much en- 
couraged. But as to benefit concerts in general, they are, we repeat, a nuisance 
which has grown to such a height that its very excess, we hope, will bring 
about its abatement. 





—_— 


DOrvama. 


Times, our own being still rasticating. 


welcome stranger is called “ ense,” a 
Sothern's aaa répertoire, whic’ he is kind!y and successfully introd 
to our public. 


lope,” the situations and main busi 
therefore his property. 
played exte 


being the i t 





the eleventh hour. But its curious financial developments are a wearisome | from the mere perusal of the manuscript, which presents no literary merit ex- 


topic for those who are only too familiar with the origin and manage- 
ment and troubles of this extremely magnificent incubus, and would offer | though not novel, are sanguinary enough to be sensational. And when we 


cept conciseness and a fair distribution of dialogue. The strength of the play 
lies in its action, and in the situations of the fourth and filth acts. These, al 


no aitraction beyond those limite. So we paes it by ; aad touch with mention this word, we have said ail that need be said, and will be understood at 
a ’ 


equal lightness upon the chief point of objurgation and reproach ad-} The he 


once that the play aims for nothing higher than mere effect. 
ro is a conventional character, with a tarn for beauty, booty and 


dressed by the Government supporters to the friends of the Opporition— bleod. He bas married a fair Parisienne, who thinks more of bonnets and 


beaux than of her household duties. Feeling that this lady needs money for her 


namely their revolutionary tendencies, and their latent or proclaimed ambitious flight in the world of fashion, the hero—a sailor by profession—de- 
desire to connect themselves more closely (to ase mild terme) with these | termines to seek it in strange seas, and accordingly undertakes a final voyage, 


United States. 


Disloyalty was never more uopopular; and the 


leaving his wife in charge of a brother salt. This party, we need scarcely say, 
makes love to ber, and in doing so discovers that there is another lover in the 


: sar . t sons have naturally aided | case. The heroine, who is weak in her moral perceptions, endeavors to be pla- 
nye Tera shea paend my Few an could be ah jase | *ealenly Steady to both, and failing, brings them to the point of a duel, when 


suddenly the hero retarns. He is not long left in uncertainty concerning the 


now, we opine, by allusion, even the remotest, to Washington.— | state of affairs, and very precisely arranges matters by destroying both rival 


Among the prominent members already returned, we find Mr. J. A. Mac 


lovers, and having a scene with his wife wherein he scornfully bestows upon her 
all the ill-gotten treasures which he bas pilfered on bis late privateering expe- 


donald, Mr. J. Sandford Macdonald, Mr. D’Arcy Magee, and Mr. Cauchon. | dition. This scene recalls a similar one in “ Camille,” but is inferior to it, inas. 
The Hon. Mr. Galt, we regret to read, has met with a severe accident at | Much as the heroine in the last-named play certainly excites our sympathy, and 


this most inconvenient time. 


to prove, ander the circumstances, the correctaess of our impression 
that politics are lees absorbing than they were.—Mr. Postmaster-Genera 
Sidcey Smith has been defeated in West Northumberland. 


He broke his leg, the other day, while | pusiness, and was ve Y cleai : | 
playing cricket at Sherbrooke—an occupation, by the way, which goes | to have so many qualifications—it leaves an 


here she does not. The duel in the preceding act is an effective bit of stage- 
cleanly performed by the artists ; but—we are sorry to 

ble imp ion on the 

honourable mind. An outreged husband may slay his betrayer with impunity, 
* | but he hasno right to do it stealthily in a mock fensing lesson. Moreover, i 
1 | this instance, he is not, except by clumsy implication, an outraged husband— 
simply a furious one. The defect of the piece, indeed, lies in the fact that 
there is an excessive amount of h t deq crime, All that 








p or 
Prinee Alfred, after a pleasant tour through Upper Canada, inclading | can be said against the heroine is, that she has been weak, not wicked ; child 
of course a visit to Niagara, has returned to Quebec, whence he proceeds | ish rather than criminal. She is otherwise unamiable, and so we neither sym- 


on a salmon fishing expedition towards the mouth of the St. Lawrence 


and (hen joins bie ship at Halifax. Without being hunted down and bored 


pathize with ber or the hero. It seems a shame, under such circumstances, that 
» | two respectable gallants should be sacrificed. 
The earlier acts are rather too long, and although played quickly enough last 


as bis elder brother wae, at certain places that shall not be named, he night could ust Letp Gragging. Te Who tind ust She imseres> grestiy increases, 


has been received every where with hearty expressions cf good-will. 


And this reminds us that the good citizens of Montreal are talking | ™4de his rentrée in asm 


and thenceforward there is certainly excitement enough. The cast was 
and in some respects 


cially and particularly so. Mr. Chas, Fisher, who 
art which scarcely seemed to be adapted to his 


qualities as an actor, su ed in making it one of the most delightful in the 


and thioking of an equestrian statue, in honour of the Prince of Wales.| play. Mr. Barrett, another addition to the company, appears to be an actor 
The subject has been revived among them by the judicious arrival of a weil versed in his profession, and a little hardened by some of its superfluous 


Mr. Marshall Wood, from London, a eculptor we presume, who—ia the pp 
before us—“has come | part with much ability. The regular artists of the establishment sustained the 


Raive language of one of the papers 


to make us the offer” of astatae. Generous gentleman, if the offer be 


gratuitous! Adroit artist, if he be in the lawful pureuit of his calling 
We only entreat our readers in Montreal not to be led away by any off 


traditions, bat generally very acceptable. Still another new name remains to 
be rded wi H that of Mrs. Howard, who pleyed an old woman’s 





remaining characters. Mrs. Chanfrau, although one of the most serviceable of 
artists, lacks the genius for trivial things, and is not in consequence seen to ad- 
'| vantage in French comedy, or that fragment of it involved in talking about fa- 
shions and flirtation. In the later part of the play, being more natural and im- 
passioned, she was very much better. Mr. Sothern was the hero, and made his 


cial recommendation in matters of Art. Jadge for yourselves, if you —~ with skill in the third, fourth and fifth acts. Earlier in the play he has 
uu! 


have a model; before you ; but beware of any government recommenda- 


tions. We say this, in entire ignorance of Mr. Wood’s capabilitics 


but statues are enduring monumente, and there are too mapy mediocre 


ones cumbering the earth. 


t little to do, and that little not calculated to draw forth any of his peculiar 
ers. The return to his wife, the duel scene, and the final outbursts, were 
freely rendered. . 
It will be perceived that the play imp: d wd "4 d, and in the end 
received a fair share of applause. If not destined for a long run, it will cer- 
tainly last a week or two, and give the management time to prepare other 


’ 





The steamer Golden Fleece, with the 47:h regiment on board, is reported | Dovelties. 


in the St. Lawrence. 





ya uste. 





Fatts and fancies, * 


A French gentleman, M. Jacquet, lately died at Rouen, leaving all his 
fortune to a lady in Paris. Singular to relate, the lady died about the 


The drum and fife being stil] in the ascendant, we revert again to our London | «ame hour, leaving M. Jacquet all ber money. The heirs of both are to 


files, lest some of our readers should complain of the total want of their accus- | Contest which was the survivor.————The 


tomed pabulum. Thus, of Mendelssohn and the new Philharmonic Concerts 
writes the London Daily News. 


Trieste Gazette says that M. 
Kossuth bas taken a villa on the Lake of Como, and that he bas pur- 
chased at Trieste portable presecs with which he intends to continue the 
manufacture of notes.——_———A marriage will shortly take place be- 


’ 


When Sophocles was made Governor of Samos by the Athenians for writing | tween the Hon. Miss Denison, eldest davgbter of Lady Londesborough 
“ Antigone” (poets and dramatists in those days, it would appear, being war-| and sister of the present peer, and Capt. Egerton, of the Coldstream 
d that th d 


riors and statesmen), he littie d 
production would form what the 





of years afterwards bis , ii ediniispeninadl 
‘a. —- rf enaiee af Guards, eldest son of Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart. The London 


imes’ . i ty- ‘ 
antiquity, then only in its cradie, now call the libretto of one of the jest | Z1mee’ impression of the 21st ult. consis.s of twenty-four pages. There 


ever written,” and written, too, by one whose race and country, 


are no leas than 4,000 advertisements————The report of the joint 











if known to the poets at all, were known and viewed in pretty much the same | COmmittee appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire into the best form 
are Curious reflection ! 


as Central Africa and its gorillas by us. 


The { of covering for submarine telegraph cables bas just been iesued. Up to the 


English icians of Charles Mackay is to condact is to be “ Robin Goodfellow.” 


The only novelty of the week bas pen the production of a sensation-piece at | sourin, 
the Winter Garden. It is thus reviewed by the dramatic critic of the Daily |Naisomboun, Kbonnchoncheutale. Suite: Naihout, Kbouraxasombat, 


Last evening, the habitués of this establishment were regaled with a new| Manbaunaroug, Naithim, Nainiem, Naidet, 
piece, and, in consequence, a large audience assembled to pay it honour. The | ———— 


The name of the new magazine which Dr. 
| We ho 

that it will prove successful, though we see that it is to be published at 
the low price of two pence.————A marriage is to take place between 
the Earl of Belmore and Miss Gladstone, daughter of Captain Gladstone, 
R.N., and niece of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.———“ What will 
our neighbours,”’ says the Atheneum, “next exhibit in their thirst for 
dramatic sensations? At the Gaité (fit arena for such jocund display) 
they have put on the stage a Crétin, in order to afford M. Paul Ménier 
anew character. By the sight of these bapless, unsightly idiots, Eoglish 
compassion is severely tried, when they are encountered—ead excrescen- 
ces—in some of the most charming and picturesque places of the earth. 
The idea of seeing behind the foot-lights a false copy of one of there mel- 
ancholy exceptions to the law of humanity is revolting.” a 
Mr. Fredericks has opened a new and beautiful photographic 
establishment, opposite Niblo’s. The opening was celebrated 
by a pleasant reception on Monday evening ——There 
were 15,000 visitors to the Great Eastern, at Liverpool, in one day, 
previous to her being fitted up for troops. —The Morning Post says 
that the late Lord Alvanley’s estate of Pepper Hall, ia the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, has been purchased by Mr. Robert Tenant, solicitor, of 
Leeds, for Mr. Heory Hood, of Owston Hall, near Doncaster. The price 
is £100,600.———The total amount collected for the Indian Famine 
Relief Fand, in England, up to the 14th ult., was £102,463, 
Lord Peibam, eldest son of the Earl of Chichester, has been married to 
Miss Bligb, daughter of the Honourable Sir Danean Bligh, K. C. B. 
—————The following list of bard-to-be-prcnounced names is 
added to the diplomatic directory by the arrival in France of the 
Siamese embassy : Phayasiphiphat, lst ambassador; Pharanaivai, 20d ; 
Pbranaroug, 3d; Phoxai, son of the 2d; Larnaudie, apostolic missiona- 
ry interpreter. Attachés: Louangimmontri, Naisapvixai, Louangxap- 
hounmahasit, Khounsombai, Manchankphichit, Naivat, Nauem, 














Mapnarapakdi, Naiyou, Nainet, Monthanong, Naipia, Munchindarak, 


impbakdisutra, Naisoun. 


The editor of the Courier du who was expelled from 
————Street 


nd forms the second piece of Mr. | France a few months since, has been allowed to return.— 
lacing | railways are to be tried in a os gree, A. 
hes t to returo 

The play, as we are infermed, is a free adaptation from a piece called “ Pene- ir ip Ateane Sengngs Sue: | Sars 4 . 
“ Suspense,” although new aged y ty ever likely to get for their outlay.” 
vely in the country towns, and with success. This may be ac-| @ve been placed 
counted for by the fact that there are but few characters in it, and that there-|@re the first that bave ever been hatched ia France.—-————Aa 
fore it receives good treatment. It would be difficult to predict such a result | an instance of the interest felt in Eagland in the civil war now ei 
ar 


gives a pew use 


to the United States upon. It’s the only return the shareholders are 
Eleven young ostriches 
in the Zoological Gardens at Marseilles. These 


here, we cut the following advertisement from a London paper. “ The 
io America.—To Editors, &c.—An English Gentlemaa, who bas been re- 


- | sident in the United States for the last nine years, and is well acquainted 


with the Geography of the Country, and has great facilities for obtaining 
reliable information of the events of the day, is desirous of an Engage- 
ment as special, general, or war correspondent for a leading English 
jouraal. —The late Count de Cavour was born in 1810. The beau- 
tifal Pauline Borghese, sister of Napoleon I., was hie god-mother. 
Fourteeo hundred Eoglish workmen have been ia Paris for a week, see- 
ing all the lione, and greatly enj 78 their excursion, The expedition 
wae got up uoder the auspices of Mr. Layard, M.P., and seems to have 
been extremely well managed.———tThe privateer schooner Savannah 
has been sold by the United States Marsbal, and brought, including ber 
one iron gun end emall arms, $1,370. The slave-ship Nightingale was 
sold at the same time, and brought $13,000.—-——-A comet of unusual 
size bas made its appearance within the last few days. It is supposed to 
be the long expected comet of Charles V. —The latest news from 
Mr. Laing announces that he has railed from Calcutta for Singapore, ill 
with acute dysentery—a dangerous disease when the thermometer is 98 
deg. in the shade. 














Ovituary. 


Ream ApmikaL Peituam.—We regret to learn that Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. Frederick T. Pelham, who so recently resigned his office as one of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, expired at nine o’clock yes- 

erday morning at hie temporary residence at Brighton. The death of 
this gallant officer, although unattended with the awful suddenness of 
that of bis late colleague, Vice-Admiral Sir Richard 8. Dundas, bas cast 
a deeper gloom over the Admiralty. A fortnight has not yet elapsed 
since he tendered the resignation of his seat at the Admiralty board on 
account of bis failing health. Although for some time past his impaired 
health has ioned some uneasiness to bis family connexions, they 
were not prepared for the melancholy event which has taken place. The 
deceased Admiral, who was the second son of Thomas, second Earl of 
Chichester, by Lady Henrietta Osborne, eldest daughter of Francis, fifth 
Duke of Leede, was born in Aug. 1808, and married, in 1841, Ellen Kate, 
daughter of Mr. Rowland Mitchell, by whom he leavesa youthful family. 
He entered the navy in June, 1823.—London Express, June 22. 





ApmiraL J. P. Srewart.—Admiral James Pattison Stewart, C.B., who 
died at Piva on the 3d ult., entered the Navy in 1797. He had served 
in the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Cochrane at the action off St. Domingo. 
In 1811, in the defence of the Island of Anboldt, he distinguished himself 
by the intrepidity and skill with which he gave chase to sixteen of the 
enemy’s gun-boats and srmed versele, two of the former of which he suo- 
ceeded in capturiog. From 1813 to 1815 he was employed on the Baltic 
and North Sea stations in the Walcheren, and volunteered to d 
the boats of the fleet under Admiral Young, and to attempt the capture 
of four French frigates at Flushing. He was appointed a Commander 
of the Bath in 1815, — 

Mr. Georce Bisnor.—Mr. Bishop, F.R.S., died at his residence, South 
Villa, Regent’s Park, on Friday the 14th inst., after a long illness, aged 
77. He was a distinguished member of the class of men who join to 
great wealth the desire of applying both leisure and money to the pro- 
motion of knowledge. Mr Bishop was a large manufacturer of British 
wine. We have heard it eaid that, in the days of the duty on that arti- 
cle, the Excise returns showed that he made half of all that was made io 
the country. His taste led him to astronomy ; and, when he settled in 
the Regent’s Park, he determined to baild an observatory in his grounds 

aod to procure the services of a distinguished observer. He resolved 
that the amusemeat of his own leisure should be the instrament of sub- 
stantial benefit to the science. His observatory soon became known to 
astronomers as a place where real work was done. It was erectea in 
1837 ; and two men well known in the astronomical world were succes- 
sively placed in charge; Mr. Dawes io 1839, and Mr. Hind in 1844. Of 











the valuable and sustained labours of both we cannot speak to the world 
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at large ; but the discovery of ten plapets by Mr. Hind is krown to and 
understood even by those who cannot appreciat e hod ployed. 
Mr. Hind’s first pair of planets (Iris and Flora, August 13, and October 
18, 1847) were the third and fourth of the sixty-six which have been 
added in our owo day to the four discovered at the begianing of the 
century. Hencke, ao amateur astronomer, had opened the new path by 
the discovery of Astrea in 1845, and of Hebe in 1847 (July 1): #0 that 
Mr. Bishop’s observatory was especially directed -to the new path cf dis- 
covery at the first hint of the path being open. Mr. Bishop was succes- 
sively Secretary, Treasurer, and President of the Astronomical Society, 
in the management of which he took part for twenty-five years, He was 
also for some years a member of the Council of University College. With 
personal points we have here nothing to do: eo that we shall but allude 
to the high character which be bore in business and in society.— 
Athenaum, June 22. 





At Fort William, Calcutta, Oliver Ormerod, Esq., H. M.’s 75th Regt.—At 
Waitara, New Zealand, in an engagement with the enemy, E. C. Macnaghten, 
R.A.—At Brazil, F. J. de Quincey, Esq., M.D., the eldest surviving son of the 
late Thomas de Qaincey.— At Ewenny AbL+y, Liecut.-Col. Turbervill, K.H., late 
of the 12th Regt. of Foot, a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. of the county of Gla- 
morganshire.— At Castle-hill, Walmer, Major-General Monins, Colonel of the 8th 
(King’s) Regt. He was one of the few remaining Waterloo offivers.—At 
Ostend, R. Clancy, late Captain in H. M.'s 15th Foot.—Ia London, Rear-Ad- 
miral the Hon. J. P. PitzGerald de Ros.—At Australind, Westera Australia, M. 
W. Clifton, Esq., F.R.S., late Secretary to the Commissioners for Victaalling H. 
M.’s Navy.—At Limerick, Mrs. Smith O'Brien, wife of the Irish agitator.—Ia 
Paris, suddenly, the Countess Cambaceres, née Princess Bathilde Bonaparte. 


Appoturnients. 


Lord Dafferin, the British Member of the late European Commission in Syria, 
to be Knight Commander of the Bath.—Wm. Swan Field, Fsq., to be Collector 
of Customs at the Cape of Good Hope.—P. B. Pinney, Esq., to be sub-collector 
of Customs at Port Elizabeth, ia the colony of the Cape of Good Hope.— 
Thomas C. Taylor, Esq.. to be H. M. Vice-Consul at Abbeokuta.—Lord Sudeley, 
unpaid Attaché to H. Majesty's mission at Stuttgardt, is moved to Lisbon.—afr. 
E.C. N. Phipps, now at Brassels, is appointed unpaid Attaché at Stuttgardt ; 
and Mr. Percy Mitford, now at Berlio, at Brassels.—London papers announce 

bat it is not gazetted) that James Walker, Esq., C.B., is promoted from being 

jeatenant-Governor of Trinidad, to be Governor of British Guiana, vice P. E. 
Wodehouse, Esy., C.B. 


Avatp. 

Tue Generar Srarr.—Under the regulation limiting the tenure of 
Staff appoiutments to five years, several important changes will neces- 
sarily tak» place shortly. Major-Geoe. Lawreace, Aldershot ; Parlby, 
Dublin ; Shirley, the Curragh; Sir G. Baller, Corfa; Troliope,, Hali- 
fax ; and Warron and Horo, Malta, will all vacate their brigade com- 
mands between this and October, and several other changes may b: ex- 

ected. As at present arranged, we believe it is likely that Col. the 
Fioo. A. Gordon, C.B , now commanding at Colchester, will replace Ma- 
jor-Gen. Shirley in the command of a brigade at Dablin ; that Col. W. 
G. Brown, of the 24th Regiment, will succeed Geo. Lawrence at Alder- 
shott ; and that Major-Gen. R. Biucher Wood, CB., will go to Malta, 
v. Muojor-Gen. Warrep, C.B., who is on his way home, in aatici- 
pation of the expiration of his term of office, —Army and Navy Gazelle. 


Pensions aNpD ALLowaNces ror Wounps.—A new Royal warrant bas 
been issued by command of H. M. in lieu cf ‘he warrant promulgated on 
the 27th of October, 1860, for the purpose of regulating toe grant of pen- 
sions and allowances to officers of the lavd forces on account of wouaods 
and injure: received in action. It is to be interpretcd by the Secretary 
of Sate for War. Officera, there‘ore, who are still suffering from wounds 
received since the 28th of Marcb, 1854, the date of the declaration of war 
with Russia, should such wounde be certifi d by a military medical board 
to be now equal, cr nearly equal. to the loss of a limb, may receive pea- 
sions from the 27th of October, 1860, the date of the warrant c.nce!led, 
on the following scale :—A Field Marsal, Geo., or Lieut-Gee. Com- 
manding-in-Chief at the time will receive an amount to be specially de- 
termiced ; a Lieut.-Gen. will receive £400; a Major-Gen., Biigadier- 
Gen., and officers holding equivalent relative rank, £350; a Col. or 
Lieut,-Col., £300 ; a Mejor, £200; a Cupt., £100; a Lieut., £70 ; a Cor- 
net, Second Lieut. or Easign, £50. 


“ Orper or Tas Day” acaryst Surctpes.—Marshal Magnan bas is- 
eued an Order of the Day to the Army ot Paris agaioat suicides, which, 
in phraseology not perhaps altogetber happy, he says have been lately 
“too” numerous. He remiads the soldiers that their lives belong to 
their country, which relies upon them in the day ofdanger. “‘ Whenever ”’ 
he tells them “ you find your minds agitated by fatal ideas, whenever 
you feel yourselves unequal to the trials you have to meet, come and see 
me; you know tbat I am always accessible; come and tell me your 
troubles, my roldier’s heart will understand yours, will recall you toa 
sentiment of duty, and preserve your lives for your family, for France, 
and for the Emperor who loves and trusts you.”” I am not sure that this 
will be thought ridiculous in France. It may very likely please the soldier, 
who loves to be addressed in familiar language by bis chiefe, It is not 
likely, moreover, that this general invitation to pay a mornicg visit to the 
Marsbal will collect any inconvenient crowd of private soldiers at the door 
of bi- head-quarters in the Place Vendéme. Courage in the face of death 
is an ordinary quality ia the French army, but the nerve required to ask 
for an interview with the Commander-io-Chief to talk over love affairs, 
tavern debts, and barrack grievances, instead of committing suicide 
about them, must be rare indeed.— Paris leer, London Express. 


A considerable number of troops have been despatched from England 
to India, ‘o fill up vacancies in the regimen's on service there. The 
Army and Navy Gazette reports it likely that Mejor Gen. Doyle, now In- 
epector of Militia in Ireland, will be the succersor of Major-Gen. Trollope 
in command of the troops in Nova Scotia——Mr. T. G. Baring has 
said lately, in the House of Commons, that some alteration had been 
found necessary in the band of Terry’s breech-loading rifles, and that as 
eoon es it had been effected they would be issued for the use of the 18th 
Huseere,——The Officer commanding the 15'b Depot Battalion, at Butte 
vant, received an order to furnish Volunteers to the 47th Regt, under 
orders to embark for Canada ; the Depots of the lst Battalion 18 b Royal 
Irieh, the 46:h and 89:h Regts, were paraded, and the order read to the 
men, after which about 300 stepped to the front and offered their services. 
——A meeting of noblemen and gentlemen from various counties in 
England, filling the position of colovels and cfficers of the Yeomanry 
Cavalry, was beld on the 17(b ult., at the mansion of Earl Dudley in Park- 
lave, fur the purpose of taking steps to oppore the alterations in regard 
to that force which have been recommended by the committee at the 
Horse Guards on the re-organisation of the Yeomanry Cavalry. Earl 
Dudley presided ; and from 150 to 200 noblemen and gentlemen a’- 
tended the meeting, among whom were the Earls of Harewood, Powis, 
Warwick, Maden, Verulam, Dalkeith, Vane, Manvers, Cork, Lord E. 
Hill, Lord Ros, Sir J. Pakington, M.P., Sir R. Gerrard, Major Edwards, 
M.P., Sir W. Cook, Sir W. W. Wyone, M-P., &c. Resolutions condemna- 
tory of the proposed alterations were adopted.——The s'eamer Golden 
Fleece \e(t Kingstown, Ireland, on the 17¢h alt. with troops for Quebec, —— 
The departure of the Great Eastern from Liverpool, on a similar errand, 
had been postponed till the 24 b. 

War Orrice, Jane 18th.—6th Drags: J S Davis to be Cor, bp. sth Lt 
Drags : Statt Assist-Sarg Lumsden to be Assist-Surg. 12th: Lt Jones to be 
Capt, b p, v Horne, who ret ; Cor Blacker to be Lt, bp. l4th: Maj and Byt 
Lt-Col Scudamore, C.B, to be Lt-Col, b p, v Steuart, C.B, who ret on b Pp; Capt 
and Byt-Lt-Col Thompson to be Maj. b p; Lt Chadwick to be Capt, b p; Cor 
Atcherly to be Lt,b p Royal Engineers: Capt and Bvyt-Col Bent, C.B, to be 
Lt Col, v Leach, who ret on h-p ; Supern Capt Martindale to be Capt. Scots 
Fusil Gds: C E Phipps, Eq, Page of Honour to the Queen, to be En and Lt, w 

. Srd Ft: Eo Kinahan to be Lt, b p, v Elwes, who ret; E Openshaw to be 
Ea, bp. 4ta: Ea Hughes to be Lt, b p, v George, who ret ; H B Lawvence to 
be Ea, bp. 9th: RM Jephson to be En, w p, v Craig. dec ; En Malcoim to be 
Lt, w p, v Tremenheere, whose prom is canc ; P T Maillard to be Ea,b p; Lt 
Martin to be Adjt, v Craig, dec. 16th: Ea S H Davies to be Lt,wp. 33rd: 
Assist Sarg Quinlan, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 40th: En Robinson, 
9th, to be En. 42nd: R L Cross to be En,b p. 45th: Captain Johnstone 
to be Maj, bp, v Gordon, who ret; Lieutenant Close to be Captain, b-p 
En Hignett to be Lt, bp. 52d: Lt Murphy to be Capt, b-p, v Adair, who ret ; 
Ba Barrell to be Lt, b-p; T P Waters to be Ea, bp. 62d: Lt Davenport to be 
Capt, b-p.v Palmer who ret; En Brown to be Lt, b-p; E P Clark to be Ea, b-p. 
66th: A B Humfrey to be En, bp. 74th: Lt Straghan to be Capt, b-p, vy Bt 
Col Impelr, who ret; En McLaren to be Lt, b-p; C M McAlpine to be Ea b-p. 
77th: V P Byrne to be Ea b-p, v Potts, who ret. 78th: Eo Meiklam, 98th, to be 
Eo, v Gordon, whoex. 89th: Capt and Bt-Maj Cuppage to be Maj, w-p, v At 
kioson, dec; Lt Lloyd to be Capt, w-¢; En Habbusty to be Lt, wp. 90th: DJ 
Boileau to be Ea, bp. 2d WI Regt: Staff-Sarg McDernvott to be Surg, v Fi:z- 
Gibbon app to Staff.— Medical Depart : Asst-Sargs Scott, 8th Lt Drags, Biddle, 
8th Ft, and Spry, 33d, to be Staff Asst Surg.— Brevet: Sec Capt Murray, h- 
RA, to be Lt Col and to ret. Promotions on death of Msj-Gen Congreve, CB; 
Bt-Cols King, Le Mesurier, Swinbarn, Kelly, Ross, Wilmot, and Brooke, to 
have rank of Moj Gens. Lt-Col Moffat to be Col; Bt-Maj Franklin, CB, to be Lt- 
‘ Capt McBean to be Maj. Promotions on death of Maj-Gen Brett; Bt Col 


Fitz-Maurice, to have rank of Maj-Gen; Bt Col Hi: 
Bradshawe to be Col; ee te 


to be Maj-Gen; Bt Lt-Col 
> Maj.— 
Mimor : Lt-Col Leach, b p, 


to be Lt-Col; Capt Hamley to be 
perm to ret by sale. ~ 
i 


SHIPS VERSUS FORTS; SPITHEAD. 

A discussion, thus reported, took place in the House of Commons, on 
the evening of the 21st ult. We place it here, between our Army and 
Navy items, because it is of especial interest to members of the two 
professions : 


Sir M. Pero desired to call the attention of the House to the nature of 
the fortifications about to be erected at Spithead with reference to the 
very great changes now taking place in naval armaments; and to in- 
quire if the Government incended to reconsider the question whether 
tloatiog batteries would not prove more effective for the defence of the 
arsenal thao the forte proposed to be constructed on the shoals. Hedid 
not with in any way to deprive the Government of the money which had 
been placed at their disposal for fortifications or otherwise, but to direct 
attention to the mode in which that money was proposed to be expended. 
That a great mistake was about to be committed was not his opinion 
oaly. Admiral Dundas bad expressed a very decided opinioa to the 
same effect. Floating batteries were much preferable to forts, which, 
however powerful, could never be effective beyond the range of their 
owo guus. They could only protect a portion of Spithead, aud the com- 
missioners themselves admitted that the forts when erected could not 
prevent iron ships passiog them. They would therefore be practi- 
cally useless, when vessels taking up a position out of the range of the 
forts would be able to shell the whole of Portemouth Dockyard. The 
Commissiovers admitted that to make them effective the forts would re- 

aire the assistance of explosive machines, which were tried by the 
ussiace duriog the Crimean war and signally failed, and of a certain 
number of iron clad vessels as areserve. It was said that these forts 
would protect a large number of merchant ships and bulks ; bat if these 
vessels were attacked by an enemy, the forts dar-t not fire for fear of in- 
| juring their friends as much as their foes. If they did fire, the smoke 
from the first two or three discharges would prevent the gunners distia- 
guisbing objects, and they would become useless. In his opinion, Ports- 
mouth could not in the future continue to be what it was now, our great 
repairing yard, and he therefore urged the Government to pause betore 
they d ao expenditure which they said would amount to 
£840,000, but which might amount to £1,840,000. The other day a 
friend of bis argued thie question with one of the Commissioners, who 
at last said—* Pray, let us alone. The forte ean do no barm, and they 
| will be a great menace.’ That was not what we wanted, and could be 
| of no service to us. 
Sir F. Surra said that bis hon. friend appeared to think that the de- 
fence of Portemouth ought to be confined to ships, and that no land de- 
fences or forts upou shoals ought to be erected For his own part, be 
| bad long been convinced that these forts at Spithead were requisite. He 
| bad for 20 years been officially engaged in cousidering the defences of 
Portsmouth and of the Solent, and he had never doubted the advisability 
| of erecting euch forts as there. His opinion in that respect was shared 
by all the most eminent naval and military officers whom he had con- 
sulted. The whole of the coast in the vicinity of Spithead was, if he io- 
terpreted the intentions of the Government rightly, to be furaished with 
| powerful batteries, and would not their range, be would ask, be equal to 
| that of those ships which it was said might bombard the dockyards? He 
| only hoped the Goverament would not relax in their determioation to 
construct these batteries on the shoals io question, but that they would 
cause them to be erected with all possible despatch. He wished, be 
might add, to know under what department the experiments now being 
| conducted as to what thickness of iron was to be regarded as shot-proof 
| were being conducted. If they were being carried on under the War 
| Department and the Admiralty conjvintly, he feared the advances made 
| would be of a very slow character ; indeed, as it was they were open to 
| that charge. He might further observe that if the works on the coast 
| were armed with the 300ib. guns, which were ordered to be made, his 
bon. frieod opposite must, he thought, come to the conclusion that even 
if this phantom fleet entered the Solent it would not be allowed to rest 
there long. The proposed batteries, indeed, on the shoals would form so 
strong & point d’appui that in the face of them no enemy would, ia his 
opinion, ever enter into the Solent. That being bis conviction, he must 
again impress upon the Goverament the neceseity of pushing on those 
works with the utmost vigour. Reverting also to the subject of the ex- 
perimeats which were being made, he must say that he did not thiok 
they were being carried on with sufficient energy, and that the number 
of persons employed in prosecuting them ought to be doubled—nay, if 
necessary, qointupled—ia order to bring them to 10 immediate issue. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Admiral Dcxcomse, notwithstanding the high authority of the bon. and 
gallant gentleman who had jast spoken, must contend that nothing would 
be more saicidal than to construct at once, without due consideration, 
those forts along the shoals at Spithead. Taking into account the uo- 
certain state ia which the proper cons'ruction of iron plated ships and 
the efficiency of fortifications had been placed by recent experiments, the 
Goverament would not, he thought, be justified in proceeding at once to 
incur so Jarge an expendi‘ure as must be consequent upon the buildiog 
of the proposed forts. 

Captain Jervis could not concur with the hon. and gallant member 
for Coatham in blaming the members of the committee who were carry- 
iog on the experiments to which he alluded with haviog performed their 
duties slowly, inasmuch as they bad within a period of three months 
shown that much of the expenditure of the French Goveroment waa use- 
less, and that we must take care not to lay out money in the same way. 

Lord Patmerston.—My hon. friend the member for Finsbury bas adop- 
ted the views of a very intelligent officer, Captain Cole, and no doubt 
prima facie there is something very plausible in them ; but I confess that, 
after full reflection, and afier bearing the arguments on both sidee, I can- 
not concur in the conclusion at which the hon. baronet bas arrived. It 
is eomewhat remarkable that in this very sbort discussion we have bad 
military men arguiog io favour of forts, aud naval men arguing in favour 
of floating defences. So it will always be, and that was one of the diffi- 
culties which the Government experieoced ia coming to a decision upon 
this matter, Bat I think the argument is entirely in favour of forts as 
against ships. Letusjast consider for a moment what the object is which 
we have ia view. That object is the security of Portsmouth. What is it 
that Portsmouth is to be attacked by? By a fleet comicg into Spithead. 
Now, that fleet, as may be supposed, would be the etrongest 
fleet that the enemy, whoever he may be, could concentrate upon 
that point. It would consist of ehips of the largest size, 
acd of the moet formidable armament, and to meet those chips 
we ougbt to have a fleet of equal strength. Does my hon. 
friend propose that we sbould bave permavently stationed at 
Spithead 10 iron cased ships of the largest dimensions and of the most 
formidable armament, equal to any fleet that might be brought iato Spit- 
head for the purpose of attacking Portsmouth? Why, unless your fleet 
were eqaal in force to any fleet that might be brought there you would 
only lay in store for yourselves defeat and disaster. Yon are, then, for 
the defeace of an arsenal which is useful only for the creation of a fleet, 
which fleet is to operate wherever required, to look up anotber fleet equal 
in size and strength to the one produced at the place which it is your ob- 
ject to defend. (Hear.) Again, you could never reckoo upon baving 
your floating de'enccs on the spot when they were wanted. If there was 
ao alarm upon another part of the coast do you imagine that the Go- 
veroment would allow these ten formidable ships—ehips which must ne- 
cessarily be of the first clase—to remain at anchor at Spiihead? Public 
opicion and the wants of the service would cause these ships to be sent 
elsewhere ; and then, when the enemy, having made a feint at Plymouth 
or in some other direction, came to Spithead, your floating defences would 
not be there. (Hear, bear.) Take the expense. The forts we propose 
will, probably, not cost eo much as the large fleet which, according tothe 
theory of Captain Cole, would be permanently stationed at Spithead, for 
the purpose of detendiog Portemouth. Moreover, the ships would decay ; 
they would require constant repair; they would require a large body of 
sailors to man and work them. A much iarger number of mea would be 
required in the ships than in the forts we propose to construct. In point 
of economy, therefore, e'ther in first construction or in maintenance, or 
in permanence, the balance of opivioa is in favour of forts as against 
sbips. They would require less money to make them, they would re- 
quire less money to keep them in repair, they would require fewer men 
to man and work them, and they would be always on the spot. (Hear.) 
My hon. friend says that ships could not be hit from the points at which 
these forts are to be built. I doabt tha: statement. There seems to be 
ecaroely avy limit to the power of modern artillery, but there is a limit 
to the resis\ing power of ships, because there is a limit to the capacity of 
sbips to float with a certain weight upon them; and I defy you to con- 
struct a sbip covered with iron coatiog of sufficient thickness to repel the 
heavy sbots which are now sent from cannon, and yet to be buoyant 
enough to oat in the water. (Hear, bear.) But that is not the case 

















with a fort. There is no §oating in a fort. You may make the walls 
necessary 


your fort as thick as e may show to be to resist 

attack of the heaviest ord Tben, ord of a certain weight 
ageable in a floating ship. You may bave your guns upon 

but upon deck they are exposed to the fire of the adversary, and ma: 
soon disabled. In the embrasures of a fort they are tected. Y 
may bave apy amount of ordnance ina fort. You are limited in 

to the weight of ordnance which you can put on board ship, 

Ou may have in these forvs guos of any calibre ; and I venture to tay 
a spite of ail the calculations that bave been made, that if the forts gf 
Spithead were to be constructed and armed with such cannon as Sip w. 
Armstrong and otbers are able to put into them, any ships which might 
come to attack Portsmouth would very soon be sent to keep co: 
with the Royal George. (A laugh.) Therefore. though I quite agree with 
my hon. friend that in a matter of this sort, in which repeated experi- 
ments are necessary to enable you to feel sure that what you are doin, 
will answer your purpose, you ought to proceed with the utmost care ann 
circamspecticn, yet, on the other hand, I concur with the hon. and gal- 
lant member for Chatham that no time ehould be lost, and I am quite 
sure that the course wh'ch the Government have determined to ad, 
with respect to the construction of these forts is the course which og 
to be pureued. (Hear, hear.) My bon. friend says, truly enough, that 
there are defects in Portemouth arising from an insufficient depth of 
water, and that some other place may be found better adapted for the baild- 
ing of an iron fleet. That is one of the considerations which led the Go. 
veroment to think that Chatham might be made useful to the public sep 
vice. I only make that observation in passiog, hoping that my hop, 
friend will bear it in mind when we come to discuss the question about 
the dockyards at Chetham. (Hear, hear, and a jaugb ) 

Upon the whole my opinion is, in spite of the ingenious arguments 
which Captain Cole bas urged in favour of floating as againet permanent 
defences, tbat permanent defences are indispensable. I don’t mean to 
say that they may not be assisted by floating defences. We cannot rely 
upoo permanent defences alone, but no doubt you would always have at 
Portsmouth a certain number of ships to assist your forts, and your forts 
and sbips together would be sufficient. It is said that these forts would 
serve as buoys to enable the sbips of the enemy to arrive at Spithead, 
Does anybody really imagine that any naval Power on the continent or 
elsewhere would require the assistance of these forte to find their way to 
the anchorage at Spithead? (Hear, hear.) We have charts which in. 
dicate with the greatest nicety the course which chips ought to pursue, 
We koow well that all foreign Governments which have navies are ig 
possession of these charts. We also know that visits of vessels of war 
belong‘ng to foreign Powers bave not been unfrequent, and that there ig 
no part of our coast which has not been accurately surveyed, and which 
is not as familiar to the naval officers of other countries as to the officers 
of our own service, (Hear, bear.) So much, then, for the subject to 
which my bon. friend has called attention. I am bound to eay that there 
is notbiog io his arguments or his figures which leads me to thiok that 
the Government have arrived at a wrongconclusion. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bentinck believed that the expenditure of a large sum upon 
these forts without any better information than was at present possessed 
would be a waste of money. Captain Cole’s opinion was sbared by near! 
all the experienced members of the profession, and the two reports wh 
had issued from the commission were entirely contradictory. On the 
question of annoyance from smoke, he believed a ship would have the 
advantage over a fort, because a ship moved out of her owo smoke, 
which the other did not. 

Sir H. Vervey said he bad beard naval men declare repeatedly thatif 
the buoys were removed from Spithead no fleet—not even the Eoglish— 
could enter the barbour. (Hear, hear.) If it were trae that there was 
no limit to the power of artillery, be thought it would be much better to 
build the forts, not upon the sandbanks, but nearer to the shore, 

Mr. T. G. Bartna thought the fair way to put the question was this:— 
If a foreiga commander had his choice, would he rather have the forts 
to show him the way into Spithead or not? (Heer, hear, and a laugh.) 
A naval officer who was reckoued one of the ablest surveyors afloat eald 
that with a simple chart he could pilot a fleet iato Spithead daring the 
greatest fog which was ever known io the channel. With regard to the 
apprehended inconvenience from smoke in casemated forte, experiments 
showed that no difficulty of that kind need be feared ; and be might also 
state that a tender bad actually been received for the construction of 
one of the forts, at a price less than was originally es:imated. (Hear, 
hear.) Hon. gentlemen who were disposed to underrate the labours of 
the commission forgot that two of the most dietinguisked officers in the 
navy, Adm ral Elliott and Captain Cooper Key, were upon that com- 
mission, and brought to its inquiries the advantage of their great expe- 
rience in scientific knowledge. 


—— 


Navp. 


A Bomwsarpment oy Tus Coast or Arrica.—There is startling news 

from Lagos. The British fleet on the coast had bombarded and car tured 
Porto Novo, killing 700 natives in the fight. It appears that come time 
since Mr. Foote, the British Consul at Lagos, proceeded to Porto Novo 
in Her Majesty's ship Brune, to demand of the king of the place per- 
mission for the Englich to trade there. To this request the king gave 
direct nega'ive, and also commenced to fire upon the vessel, He like- 
wise gave Mr. Foote to understand that, as King, he would extend his 
protection only to the Portuguese (who are the life and soul of the slave- 
trade, both in the interior and on the coast), who support bim and the 
slave-trade. Seeing how matters were about to shape themselves, the 
Consul communicated with the Commodore of the flvet, who, as soon as 
possible, collected all the cruisers then in proximity to Lagos, Porto 
Novo, and the Bight of Benin, and went up the Lagos River, with a 
strong force, composed of seven war vessels—viz., Brune, 
Fideliter, Arrogant, Ranger, Expoir, and Alecto. He proceeded a short dis- 
tance up the coast to bombard the town of Porto Novo, if practicable, 
from the sea side. Everything being in readiness, the fleet anchored off 
the port on the night of the 26th April, and at seven o’clock io the 
morning the bombardment commenced, and by three P. m. the town wae 
totally destroyed and occupied by the British forces. 

As an incident of the hostility of the Portuguese traders on the coast 
to British interference, we may mention that Capt. Raby, of the Alecto, 
who was the first who landed, was met by a Portuguese, who fired a rifle 
close to the Captain’s head, the ball just grazing his ear. Capt. Raby 
drew bis revolver, and shot the would be assassin oa the spot. The affair 
fortunately ended without any loss to the British force, but the King and 
bis adherents were not so fortunate, as 700 natives were found dead when 
the bombardment terminated. The Kiog findiog that affairs were go 
ing against bim, made a precipitate retreat, leaving bis “ crown’’—an 
old white hat with a band of gilt lace and coral beads around it. This 
brilliant diadem was tiken possession of, and no doubt will adorn the 
curly pate of another sable monarch, whose policy will be less antago- 
nistic to British tatercourse.—London paper, June 14. 








Six gun-boats, of 60 h.-p. each, and carrying one 68-pounder of 95 owt, 
and one 32 pounder of 56 cwt., are ordered to be equipped and despatched 
to the North American station. The Dragon, 6, Commr. Harding, is also 
under orders: she will carry two 100-pound rifled Armstrong guas, two 
24 pound bowitzers, and one 12-pound howitzer, as well as one 6-pound 
brass guo for her pi and 1: hes. ——A Paris letter states that 
the rhinoceros scales of La Gloire have vot buog so heavy about that fri- 
gate, as to prevent her distancing, by ten hours, the quickert steamers 
on the station between Toulon and Algiers, she having just accomplished 
the passage in sixty-six hours. —Capt. H. E. Edgell, C.B., is ~ 
pointed a Naval aide-de-camp to the Queen, ia place of Capt. Stopfo 
——The Admiralty have decided upon a general master and review of 
the gun-boats tenders to the Coast guard ships. The flotilla, in nam 
ber forty-six, will rendezvous at Portland ——The Hydra sailed again 
from Halifax on the 25:b ult. for Newfoundland, with Gen. Trollope and 
suite on board.——The Vulorows, 16, was to have sailed for Bermada 02 
the 26:h ——The Ariadne, 26, Capt. Vansittart, left Plymouth Sound on 
the 15th ult. for the North American station, takieg sapernumeraries for 
the Nile and Challenger.——The Deedalus, which is to be stationed at Brit- 
tol as a training ship for naval voluateers, bas arrived and has takeo up 
her berth in the foatiog harbour.——The Argus, 6, Commr. Ingram, at- 
rived at Spithead on the 20th ult. from the Mediterranean.——The St 
Jean D’ Acre and the Racoon were at Gibraltar on the 14th alt——Tbe 
Esk, 21, Capt. Sir R. M’Clare, arrived at Spithead from China on the 
16th ult.——The Fury, 6, has been paid off at Portsmouth Dockyard. —— 
There was not a siogie desertion from the Mersey, while at Halifax, N. S. 
The crew numbered 600, and they all had leave to go on shore. 





Arroixtuents.—Commrs.: W. E. Fisher to Hawke, addl., for service in 





Ferret; W. H. White to Surprise ; M. C. Seymour to Wanderer ; G. Tryon to 
Fisgard, for service in Warrior. ‘Lieuts.: A. St. Clair to Congueror 3 0.T. 
Lang to Diamond ; R. Mansel to Hawke, addl, for service in ;C. B. 
Marphy to Wanderer ; H. T. Price to Surprise. : T. B. Pickthorn 
to ia ; G. Gordon to Amphion. 
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New Publications. 


The well-known symbol—Three Feathers Rampant, with tie motto J/ch 
Dien— salutes us in gold, on the embossed crimson cover of a thin octavo, 
We open it and ficd, eet ia fair type apon rich cream-coloured paper, The 
Prince's Visit: “ & bamorous description of the tour of H. R. H., the 
Prince of Wales, through the U. S. of America in 1860,” by R. J. de 
Cordova, illustrated by Stephens, Rosenberg, and J. D. Smillie, Mr. B. 
Frodsham standing in loco parentis, that is to say, of publisher. Nor is 
this the first appearance of the author and his work before the pablic. 
Mapy of our readers probably have heard him deliver it, lecture-wise— 
a mode of imparting such compositions whereby they greatly gain. It 
ought however to be as acceptable in its present gay form, as it bas 
been when orally delivered, for its satire is of the gentlest and its sym- 
pathies are of the kindliest order. God grant tbat ere long the recollec- 
tions of that remarkable epicode in the story of internatioual relations 
may be again dwelt upon, by the entertainers ou the occasion, with the 
same unmixed complacency that must ever be felt by those who were 
entertained! 

Mr. de Cordova, we observe, makes, in a brief preface, a jocose apology 
for some of his rhymes—such for instance as“ queer” with “ idea’ aad 
“talk” with “ York” and “ parcel’ with “ Newcastle.” Now although 
a literary trifle of this sort scarcely suggests the discussioa of a nice 
poiat in literary criticism, we avail ourselves of the opportanity to say 
a word touching this matter of rhyme, which we have long purported to 
say. There was no need for apology on Mr. de Cordova’s part, eo far at 
least as the instances just enumerated are concerned. There is a huge 
amount of misconception as regards rbyme. Poets habitually, it appears, 
address themselves to the eye—not the ear. Who has not seen a hun- 
dred times “ ever” made to serve asanecho to “river,” “given” to 
“heaven,” “ home” to“ come,” “love’’ to“ move?’’ Scott jingles‘ bead” 
with “ wand ;”” Byron “ one” with “ gone,” and in the two couplets that 
follow ecemsa to ignore both ear and eye : 

By Babel’s stream the captives sat, 
And wept for Zion’s hapless fate ; 
Useless their harps on willows hung, 
While foes required a sacred song. 

There is a slovenliness here unworthy so grand a masier of song, 
though this example is not exactly in point; it is eccentric only. Our 
object is to declare our modest but firm belief, despite almost universal 
precedent and practice, that minstrels are far more nice than wise in 
rejecting rhymes simply becanse the words have no kindred look when 
written down ; also that no visible accord will make barmunious union 
between “ have’’ and “ rave,” “ waeh” and “darh,” “ dall” and “ fall,” 
“give” and “thrive,” “form” and “ worm,” &c. So long as the 
pronunciation of our language is capricious to an excessive degree, 
rbymsters are at perfect liberty to attune their measures accordingly, 
and may fairly attain their concordant ends by coneulting their ear 
alone. The reverse dogma is of a piece with that other common one, 
equally abeurd— punctuation by the ear, instead of by the eye. If the cur- 
jous reader will examine two or three of the books that fall within his 
reach, he will probably fiad scores of atrocious violations of grammar, 
caused by an erroneous mode of distributing commas and colons. We 
repeat that rhyme ought to be addressed to the ear, punctuation to the 
eye—albeit 0 many writers of prose and verse are apparently bent upon 
proving the contrary, in both respects. 


Epic Poems are certaialy not ia vogue in these days ; even their merits, 
if new ventures have any, are for the most part sneered down by the 
critics. So much the more are we glad to fiod ia a recent literary pe 
riodical that attempts in this line may at least have moderate success, 
The reader on seeing the name must not however start off io a haf, as 
though “ Tannbi&aser”—with which we have been musically dosed of late 
—were ineeparably connected with the composer, Richard Wagner. 
The work here dealt with is Tunnhduser ; or, the Battle of the Bards; a 
Poem, by Neville Temple and Edward Trevor, just pablished in London. 
Thus writes a reviewer. 

Experience bas proved that it is scarcely possible that any poetry 
should be written, unless of a very high order, without being clothed in 
the form rendered familiar by the writings of a great poet. Almost all 
the current poetry of the day is moulded in the likeness of some one of 
the writings of Mr. Teonysoa. “ Tannobaduser’’ is uomistakeably and avow- 
edly so. It is an Idyll, after the pattern of Mr. Teanyson’s Idylls. His 
language, his versification, his general method of treating the sulject, 
all the little tarus and arts of his muse, are faithfully and laboriously 
copied. Nevertheless, ‘“ Tannbiiuser”’ is a remarkable, and even in its 


In far off fields, and wonder at the world 
And all its strangeness. 
He is invited to a great minstrel match by the good Landgrave, who 
thioks that love of Elizabeth has driven him into-solitade, and that if 
he succeeds in a contest of the bards this may furnish a good opportunity 
for all difficulties being smoothed over, and for Elisabeth being permit- 
ted to crown his wishes, Tannbiiaeer complies. The day is appointed, 
and comer, A brilliant assemblage is gathered together, with the 
Princess in the seat of honour to award the prize ; and the Landgrave, 
wishing to Sx a theme on which Tanobdaser ie sure to shine, announces 
that the bards are to rival each other in bymning the powers of love. 
Accordingly they sing ; but it is soon seen that they understand love in 
different senses. Tanobduser is still under the dominion of the fiend that 
has lately possessed him, and will siag of none but sensual love, and of 
nothing but the delizhts of wild passion, until at last he openly anrounces 
that all who are wise will do as he has dene, and woo Venus on the 
mountain of Hirse!. The consternation and uproar that follows this an- 
t isi se, and all the women fly ia horror, except one :— 
One alone 
Of all that awe-strack womanhood remained, 
The Princess. She, a purple hairbel! frail, 
That, swathed with whirlwind, to the bleak rock clings 
When half a forest falls hefore the blast, 
Rooted in utter wretchedness, and robed 
In mockery of splendid state, still sat ; 
Still watch’d the waste that widened in ber life ; 
And looked as one that in a nightmare hangs 
Upon an edge of horror, while from beneath 
The creeping billow of calamit 
Sprays all his hair with cold ; bat hand or foot 
He may not move, because the formless Fear 
Gapes vast bebind him. Grief within the void 
Of her stark eyes stood tearless: terror blanched 
Her countenance ; and, over cloudy brows, 
The shaken diamond made a restless light, 
And trembled as the trembling star that hangs 
O’er Cassiopeia i’ the windy north. 
The barons, in a frenzy of insulted piety, rush to kill him; but the 
Princess throws herself between him and their swords, and stays their 
hands. She conjures them not to slay unrepenting a soul that is stained 
with so foul asin. The Landgrave also interferes, and bids Tannbiuser 
flee to Rome to get absolution, if possible, from the Vicar of Christ. The 
proud heert of Tannbiduser is melted by the love and nobleness of the 
Princess, and he begins to feel the pangs of remor®, and to pine for res- 
toration to his lost purity. Atthe moment of this change it happens 
that the music of a band of pilgriais, on their way to Rome, is heard— 
And “ salvoum me fac Domine” they sung 
Sonorons, in the ghostly going out 
Of the red-litten eve along the land. 
Tannbduser rushes to join the sacred band, and as he goes lifts to Eliza- 
beth “ one lingering leng look, wild with remorse and vague with vast 
regrets.”’ He goes, and for two years nothing more is heard of him. 
Elizabeth spends the time in constant prayer for his welfare and forgive- 
ness. 





And fondly wove 
Her webs of wistful fantasy till the moon 
Was high io heaven, and in its light she kneel'd 
A faded watcher through the weary night, 
A meek, sweet statue at the silver shrines, 
In deep perpetual prayer for him ske loved. 

At last there is a sound of the pilgrims returning, and full of hope, 
anxiety, and love, the Princess harries to a wood, where she conceals 
herself, that she may see the train go by and single out her beloved from 
among them. She looks into every face, and siill thinks, as each link of 
the procession passes, that Taonb&user will come next, until the whole 
series has gone by, and she looks on the last of the pilgrims. She sees 
that it is not TanubSuser, but, unable any longer to restrain herself, she 
throws herself on this last wayfarer to beg for news of the lost one. The 
pilgrim will not for a moment desist singing his solemn chant, but when 
the Princess asks whether Tanobiiuser is returned, shakes his head, and 
when, in the depth of her agony, she entreats to be told whether her 
lover received his shrift, he shakes his head again. This is her death- 
blow. She cannot bear the dreadful tidings that Tannhanser’s sin is not 
to be purged away. The same terrible message is delivered more expli- 
citly to Wolfram by another pilgrim, and Wolfram, ia awe and grief, 
flees into the mountaia solitudes :— 

And thrice the double twilights rose and fell 
About a land where nothing seem'd the same, 
At eve or dawn, as in the time gone by. 








the mates of an Alderney ball in a cattle picture; and all that fire 
which Mr. Herring puts into his racere when they are finishing tells 
equally in the study of the bay and white cart-horses which are backing 
the timber-cart. This is quite a country picture; and the Foster family, 
who reside in the neighbourhood, and keep ten or twelve hor-es special- 
ly for this kiod of hauling, gave bim the office to be “ up in the morning 
early,” when they were going to do some of their best bits of work with 
their pulleys in the woods. 

A gigantic “ Horee Fair” adorns the lobby, which is, as Mr. Herring’s 
pictures so invariably are, “ all daylight. The mail is again io requi- 
sition, following ia the wake of a giz, whose horse trots right out of the 
picture, and whose driver casts a glance at the troops of nags and stal- 
lions, which are diepersing to their stalls when business is over. All 
kinds have mustered there, and the supply of gioger-nuts and ginger in 
the raw bas been of course unlimited. The sorrel cart sire is the 
favourite with many. but still it does not wean us from the bay Cleve- 
land coacher, which is Northallerton all over, and the cheanut three-parts 
bred, which paces proudly up the road from the levé, with its sheets 
carefully folded on its back. We always like Mr. Herring best in his 
large pictures, and we have the best proof of it in the picture of the 
Flying Datchman at the top of his stride, which he has just paioted to 
order, at 6 ft. by 3ft.6 in. This horse bas always been a peculiarly 
pet study with him, and he has foreshortened bis head with marvellous 
art, nearly as large as life, in another commission picture which stood 
beside it ; so that he has not wholly foreaken the line in which, along 
with mail coaches, neerly five-and-forty years ago, he firat won his name. 
Sultan, and Bay Middleton in training and as an ancient sire, are also 
among his numerous oi! sketches of great winners; and the Touchstone 
tribe is carried through Camel to Whalebone. Touchstone a; a four- 
year-old was painted at Abbots Moss, and “ the black brown”’ seems to 
have gained beauty with advancing yeare. 

In the drawing room we found a small “ Horse Fair,” and paintings 
of bis “Spring,” “Summer,” “ Autamo,’’ and “ Wiater,”’ which all 
lovers of prints know so well. “Spring,” with its sea-view, plough, 
roller, and “twa dogs thinking,’ bas alljthe freshness of the season 
about it, but we think that the furrows are rather too purple in their 
hue. “ Autumo,” a new study, is, however, our pick of the four, and 
gives us the only real r-preseatation we ever met with of “ hop piek- 
ing.” Mr. Herring, ina straw hat with black ribbon and mahogany 
tops, plays “ Farmer Oldfield,” and does not look, as he gazes compla- 
cently at the fast filling bins, as if the iron of Gladstone was piercing his 
very soul so acutely as Mr. Dodson believer. The jaunty ribbons and 
tusics of the hop-pickers blend very prettily with the green avenues 
which they are so ruthlessly rifliog of the barley’s bride, and the farmer's 
daughter with her bonnet carelessly tossed back is taking the tally as 
the widow brings her bin up to be measured. Hotspur, a fawn grey- 
hound, is at his master’s heele. He was once brought up to Meopham 
to be sketched, and liked the paths of art and the table so much, that he, 
singularly enough, came and spent every Sanday about the place for 
the future. He died mad last summer, but not before “ Automa,” anda 
smaller blacksmith’s picture, in which the forge and other iron accesso- 
ries are worthy of a Gerard Dow, had enjoyed the benefit of bis presence. 
“ Winter,”’ with its snow shadows, is very effective ; and we found Mr. 
Herring engaged in another large picture of the same kind. There, too, 
was “ The Pond,” a very nice picture, in bis best manner, with a brown, 
achesout, and a white enjoying themselves; and a far larger one, 
called “ Evening,” with horses, Alderneys, and Leicesters ruminating in 
the lengtheniog twilight shadows. But the latter were drawing round 
ue in earnest, and we retired, after visiting the donkey unicorn 
team, with no small reluctance from the painter’s home.—Sporting Maga- 
wine. 

acciemeatiigienannts 


MR. FROUDE AND THE “ VIRGIN QUEEN.” 


The remarkable “ story” concerning Queen Elizabeth, which we copied 
into last week’s Albion, bas drawn forth—as might have been expected— 
sundry animadverzions from the London press, One of the ablest week- 
lies enters a protest thas. 


Stimulated, apparently, by the discoveries of Mr. Motley, Mr. Froude 
has been searching ia foreign archives for evidence oy ayes | English his- 
tory. It would have been well for bis reputation if he resorted in 
the first instance to this, which, as — in Eoglaod was gagged un- 
der the Tudor despotism, is in fact almost the only independent source of 
information. He has given us the result of his researches among the 
French archives ia the appendix to his “ Pilgrim.” The letters of the 





Bat, when the fourth day like a stranger slipp’d 
To bis unhonour d grave, God's Angel 

Across the threshold of the Landgrave’s hall, 

And in his bosom bore to endless peace 

The weary spirit of Elizabeth. 

Then, in that hour when death with gentle hand 

Had droop’d the quiet — over the eyes 

That Wolfram loved, to Wolfram’s heart there came 

A calmness like the calmness of a grave 

Wall’d safe from ali the noisy walks of men 

In some green place of peace where daisies grow. 

| But soon after, Wolfram comes on the form of a man lying among the 
| rocks, so blurred and changed that he does not recognise his friend. It 
is Tannbdaser who tells him) of bis long journey, bis deep penitence, of 
the judgment of the Pope, who declares that euch a sion cannot be remit- 
ted any more than his dry staff can bud into green leaf, and of his weary, 
hopeless state. But he is not free from the epells that haunt him, and he 





way an original production. There is no reason why verses should be 
commonplace becaure they are turned out according to a particular pat- 
tern ; and as we read this volume, we feel that its authors bave thought 
and felt for themselves, althougb, when they came to express what 
they had to say, they saw nothing to be gained and much to be lost by 
trying to conceal the influence which a favourite writer exercised over 
them. We soon cease to care about the poem beiog an imitation, and 
look only to its intrinsic merits ; and we then find that a difficult subject 
has been treated with much delicacy and subtlety, that the poem abounds 
with varied and happy imager, and that the writers have a very unusual 
command of langasge, and a very clear perception of the artistic effect 
of what they write. ‘ Tanohiduser’’ has the singular merit of being at 
once entertaining and poetical. 

Tannbiaser is a knight at the court of a prince who lives at Wart- 
burg, in Thuringia, and is called the Landgrave Hermann ; and he is 
not only the noblest and bravest of the knights there assembled, and the 
most skilfal ia song, but he is beloved of the Priacess Eiizabeth, riece 
of the Landgrave, who “grew among the shaggy barons like the pale 
wild-eyed March-violet of the north.” Fair, however, as was Tann- 
buaser to look at, there larked a poison in his breast. He pined to know 
the mystery of Venus, who is represented as haviaog retired to a neigh- 
bouriag mountalo, after ber reign had been ended in Greece and Rome. 
At the outer edge of barbaric Christianity the fatal goddess dwells, and 
entices to her power all who listen to her spells. Tannbiaeer fancies 
that Elizabeth loves him, aod while his mind is wavering between its 
sense of her purity and beauty and the dreadful attractions of the mystic 
goddess, the lovers meet. Unfortunately, they part without any pledge 
haviog been given, and without Taonbiduser having the definite barrier 
of an acknowledged devotion to oppose to his lawless fancies. He wan- 
ders on to the ominous mountain, and there calls on Venus to descend 
and bless him. His prayer is heard :-— 

Scarce those wild words 
Were utter'd, when like mist the marble moved, 
Flusht with false life. Deep in a sleepy cloud 
He seem’d to sink beneath the sumptaous face 
Lean'd oer him,—all the whiteness, all the warmth, 
And all the luxury of languid limbs, 
Where violet vein-streaks, lost in limpid lengths 
Of snowy surface, wander faint and fine ; 
Whilst cymbal’d music, stol'n from underneath, 
Creeps through a throbbing light that grows and glows 
From glare to greater glare, until it glats 
And gulfs him ia. 

Month after month Tannbiuser is missed at court, until ‘the absent 
one became at last a memory and no more,” and is remembered by no 
one except the faithful Elizabeth. One day, however, during a great 
hunt, Wolfram, a pensive minstrel knight, a frieod of Tannb&user, and a 
hopeless lover of Elizabeth, comes to a lonely place, where he finds “a 
lonely knight, who sat on a great stone watching the clonds.” This is 
Tannbduser ; and the Landgrave and all his court rush forward to wel- 
come him :— 

Bat the man himself 
Could answer nothing; st aring with blank eyes 
From face to face, then up into the blue 
Bland heavens above ; astonied, and like one 
Who, suddenly awaking out of sleep 
After sore sickness, knows his friends again, 
And would peruse their faces, hut breaks off 
To list the frolic bleating of the lamb 


saddenly hears the songs of the fiends, who tempt bim to return to the 
| Goddess of Beauty. Wolfram wakes him to another mood by telling bim 
|e the death of Elisabeth. Tannttiaser expresses the deepest penitence, 
| pod lies down to die, when the funeral procession of Eliaabeth moves 
| past him. He summons all his strength, and throws himself on the bier 
| of the Princess, when all at once a sound of bymne is heard across the 
| bills, and harrying messengers come to tell him that a miracle has been 
wrought in his favour, that the Pope’s staff has buaret into leaf, and that 
absolution has been granted. Tannbiiuser aod Elizabeth, “severed by 
Life aud Sin, by Love and Death united,” sleep in one grave, while Sir 
| Wolfram retires to a hermitage. 
| Sach is the‘outline of the story, and it is precisely because the story is 
| worked out with an even and continuous excellence, and because the 
language, always careful, and olten very successful in its imitation, 
without deecendiog into direct plagiarism, occasionally rises into passages 
of considerable force, that “ Tanobdaser”’ is well worth reading. I: is 
}seldom that anything so good is published. The Songs of the Bards 
are perbaps not quite up to the level of the narrative, but the nartative 
is almost uniformly impressive and poetical. We hope that two writers 
who can do so much may follow up their present success with further 
efforts in the future. 





Oe 


Fine Avis. 


HERRING’S STUDIO. 
A lovely morning tempted us once more to (Kent) the land of hop- 


wi and turo-wrist ploughs, for a“ private view’ of Mr. Herring’s 
| pictares, The two and a-balf miles from Tonbridge to Meopham Park 
reqmed scarcely a stride, in our delight to get out of the roar of the 
great metropolis for a day; and we found no change there, save that 
the Arab Imaum, the white horse of so many pictures, luoked decidedly 
older. As be bas not been seen to lie down for some seven years, and 
sleeps leaning against bis stall, the ouly wonder is that be can last on 
as he does. Mr. Herring himself bas had a very bad winter of it, but 
spring bas brought health with it, and although the wind in the east has 
been @ sad foeman, his good constitution and knowledge of cunniog 
verbs have, humanly speakiog triumphed, and he is once more at bis 
easel, which he sometimes ecarcely leaves from half-past six in the mort- 
ing till nine at night. He is rising 66, just one year younger than his 
friend John Scott, and therefore just one year older than poor Bill would 
have been. 

His pictures were about fourteen in namber, and varfed as of yore. 
The white Arab and a Suffolk chesnut, the p.operty of Mr. Norman 
Packe, and the sire of half the cart-horses round thoee parte, have joined 
partnership in A Forge. Opposite to it hangs a reminiscence of his 
Doncaster daye, in the “ Road Anterior to Rail,” and full of that fore- 
shortening in which the veteran is such a peculiar adept. This power 
has been especially called forth, as the old Leeds stage-waggon with the 
roller-wheels has six if not eight borses in it. The Edinbargh mail on its 
ap-journey is just passing it as it stops to bait, while the yellow wheels 
and red body of the Highflyer are seen in the dusty distance. We were 
just looking at the smal! pictures of the “ Stalker’s Return,” and “ 
and Rabbits,” when Jack the thirty seven-inch pony mounted the steps 
of the front door, and walked gravely into the room in search of bis 
gingerbread, or perhaps to inquire if he was wanted for “the basket” 
that day. Favourite as be is, we did not meet with him on canvae. Two 
Alderney cows, one of them specially purchased for model purposes, are 





French ambassadors which he bas there printed are enough in themselves 
to demolish his theory of Henry VIII.’s character and government. He 
has exercised some candoar in producing such damning testimony against 
himself, aud he would have exercised still more jour by admitting 
its weight, instead of sticking as he does to all his —- and sneer- 
ing at the rational view of the question as the Jialian view, with the 
French ambassador’s decisive confirmation of it under his eyes. 

The “Story” which he lias now brought us from the archives of Simancar, 
if it be true, is as fatal to bis heroine as the French archives have been 
to his hero. He had prepared us for an apotheosis of Elizabeth as ex- 
travagaut as his apotheosis of Henry VIIL She was to be“ the great 
nature which had remoulded the world.” (‘* Hist.” vol. ii. p. 142.) It 
was a scandalous thing in his eyes that “the purity of Elizabeth should 
be an open question among historians, although the foulest kennels 
must be swept to find the filth wherewith to defile it.” He has now been 
“ sweeping a keonel” bimself, and the result is that he “ defiles ” Eliza- 
beth with worse filth than ever was cast opon her name before, He 
would now have us believe, on the authority of his recent researches, 
that she made Leicester ‘‘ master of her government and of her own per- 
son ;”’ that she was privy at least to the murder of Leicester's wife ; that 
for the sake of ber guilty love she was ready to sell England and the Re- 
formation to Spaio ; that Cecil alone saved the country from her, and her 
from herself ; aud that for these offences ber own Council were on the 
point of depriving her of the throne. Is it vain to hope that this dis- 
covery will moderate the discoverer’s confidence in the perfect soundness 
of bis own theories—that he will begin to allow that the “ history booke,” 
as he modestly calls the works of all previous historians, are iess con- 
temptible than be has imagined—and that be will do a little justice to 
the illustrious men, such as Fisher, More, and Pole, whose r- putations he 
has fanatically sacrificed to that of his Tudor Dagon? Of one thing he 
may be sure—that the longer be defers this unwelcome but expiatory 
process, the more severe will be the Nemesis of Truth. 

We are, however, not prepared to jump to the conclasion that Mr. 
Froude’s present charges against Elizabeth are perfectly well founded, 
any more than we were to agree with the a entbuslastio 
view he formerly took of her character and government. The witnesses 
on whose testimony the whole story depends, is Alvarez de Quadra, 
Bishop of Aquila, ambassador of Philip If. in London during the first five 
years of Elizabeth, in whose correspondence with his Government all 
these scandals have been found. The first point, of couree, is to ascer- 
tain exactly what sort of man De Quadra was, and whether he was a 
competent and credible witnese. Little bas been hitherto kaown about 
him. He is not even mentioned in the “ Biographie Universelle.”’ Some 
account of bis mission, and some inkling of these scandals, is given in the 
“ Memories de la Real Academia de la Historia” (vol. 7). The title of 
the paper is “ Apuntamientos para If historia Del Re Don Felipe Segun- 
do de Espana, por lo tocante 4 sus relaciones con la Reina Isabel de In- 
glaterra.’ The author, Don Tomas Gonzalez, keeper of the archives of 
Simancas, states that be bas had accese to the original diplomatic cor- 
respondence of the period, including, no doubt, the eame letters of De 
Quadra which have furnished the discoveries of Mr. Froude. One fact is 
given in this paper which materially affects De Quadra’s credibility as a 
witness against the character of Elizabeth. It appears that in 1563 
Elizabeth wrote to Philip, “ complaining bitterly of his ambassador, Don 
Alvarez de Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, who, notwithstanding his great 
knowledge, experience, pradence, and ability in the management of 
affairs, was by no means to ber likiog, because he meddied with that 
which was not in bis province, and fomented the disturbances of the king- 
dom ; wherefore she prayed him to send another person who might be 
more suitable, and less open to suspicion in this matter.” This is ob- 
viously most important. It is to be observed, also, that in a quotation 
from one of the letters given by Mr. Froude, De Quadra speaks of Eliza 
beth as a “devil,” so that he was plainly not blind to her faults. 

Mr. Froude, however, appears, by some means or other, to have be- 
come intimately acquainted with the most subtle peculiarities of the 
ambassador’s character. He is able at once to denounce him as a liar 
and to guarantee to us his accuracy as a witness. De Quadra, we are 
told, “handled falsehood like a master,” yet, “ above all things, in his 
communications with bis own sovereign, he was true.” “He would lie 
with aoy man when a lie would serve bis turn ; but be knew, as well as 
bis mas‘er, that to lie with advantage it was neceseary to know what 
was the trath. He never spoke or acted, for good or evil, except with 
his feet firmly standing on the bard, solid grourd of reality, aud he 
treated his master with necessary sincerity.”’ All this is very fine, like 
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many other bistorical characters which Mr. Froude bas evolved out of | 





his own “ subjective ” without reference to the facts of his- 
tory. But when a witness is put into the box to prove on bis sole testi- 
mony facts of such importance, it is rather awkward to fiad at the outset 
that he is a Gret-rate liar; and it is rather difficult to imagine by what 
criterion it caa be infallibly discerned which part of bis evidence ema- 
nates from his fise appreciation of “ the solid ground of reality,” and 
which from bis masterly skill in falsebood. In the case of a character 
80 singularly compounded, moral diaguosis is an intricate and slippery 
process. If Mr. Froude has any positive evidence, independent of the 
correspondence, which corroborates his delicate portraiture of De Qua- 
dra’s intellectual peculiarities, let him produce it. If he has only the 
correspondence, we thould like at least to see the correspondence in ez- 
tenso before we make up our miads that the Spaniard was not in the 
“ falsehood,” but in tbe “solid reality” vein when he represented Eliza- 
beth as a harlot, a murJeress, and a traitress to her religion and her 
ople. 

There are some things on the face ot Mr. Froude’s “Story” which die- 
pore us to exercise caution in receiving it. It is just credible, though 
most astounding, that the cautious Burleigh should bave come secretly 
to the house of the Spanish Ambassador and informed bim that Elizabeth 
had made Leicester “ master of her goveroment and of her own person,” 
and that the Queen and her paramour were murdering Amy Robeart. 
Desperate anxiety to defeat the projected marriage of Elizabeth with ber 
anwortby favourite may possibly bave been a sufficient motive for this 
most ext;aordinary and most perilous step—a step by which Burleigh 
would have put his fortune, and probably bis life, into the Spaviard’s 
hands. But this statement, which it is so difficult to accept, is followed 
by another at which credulity itself stands aghast. Intelligence arrives 
that Amy Rots ri bas ec'ually been murdered. “ A Cabinet Council was 
immediately held. Who were present De Quadra does not say ; but the 
chief actor was still Cec'l, in whom indignation for the moment swept 
away all restraints of policy. It was proposed fo dethrone Elizabeth, and 
send her at once, with Dudley, to the Tower.” In the first place, we 
need hardly say there were no euch things as “ Cabinet Councils” in those 
days. The ching did not exist before the days of the Cabal—the name did 
not exist till a still later period. It may be suggested that this is merely 
a verbal inaccuracy ; end that what was really held was a Privy Council 
Bat in a Privy Council the partisans of Leicester would have been pre- 
sent. It is well known that Cecil was the object of Elizabeth’s unchang- 
ing confidence and regard to the end of bislife. She therefore can never 
have believed, or even suspected, that he bad form = proposed to de 
throne her and send her to the Tower. According to De Quadra himeelf 
Cecil was “the heart of the whole Pro‘estant movement,” and therefore 
the arch enemy of the designs of Spain. Is it likely that the Spanish 
Government, knowing him to bave done that which, if disclosed, would 
at once ruin bim with his mistress, should have kept this deadly secret 
so well? Cecil bad rivals, and active ones, among the ambitious men of 
that intriguing court. Was no one of these rivals cogoieant of what had 
taken place at the “ Cabinet Council,” por venomous enough to reveal 
it? We are prepared to find that Elizabeth was a very upamiable and 
rather a bad woman ; but we suspend our judgment entirely as to these 
cherges till we bave the whole of the evidence for ihem before us, 

Meanwhile, it is curious to observe Mr. Froude laying his ground for 
the delicate transition from that which be bas already said respecting the 
character of Elizabeth to that which be sees he shall now have to say. 
“ Her intellect grew with her years, and her thwarted passions were com- 

lied, for the future, to expend themselves in trifling. But these dark 

ours of her trial left their shadows on ber to the last. She lived with a 
bangry and unsatisfied beart, and she died miserable.’ With so fine a 
gradation of colours is “ the great patare which remoulded the world”’ 
shaded off into the betrayer of Eogland, the paramour of Dadley, and 
the accomplice of a most cruel and unnatural murder! Mr. Froude bas 
forgotten the excellent reason which be has already given in his History 
(vol, i. p. 50) for the misery of Elizabeth’s last years. “ In the 7th and the 
8th of Elizabeth, there are indications of the track system ; and towards 
cher later years the maltiplyiog statutes and growing complaints and diffi- 
culties show plainly that the (trading) companies bad lost their bealthy 
vitality, and, with other relics of feudalism, were fast taking themselves 
away. There were no longer tradesmen to be found io sufficient numbers 
who were possessed of the necersary probity ; aod it is impossible not to 
connect such a phenomenon with the deep melancholy which in those 
years settled down on Elizabeth herself.” Surely it is time that com- 
mon sense shculd resume its reign in the treatment of bistory, and that 
this rodomontading should have an end. 


or 
THE ARTIST AND HER BUST. 
Court of Common Pleas in Middlesex, June 15. 
ROMOLI v, TIETJENS. 

The plaintiff. Sigoor Romoli, is a scu)ptor, living in Camden-town, and 
he claimed of Mdlle. Tietjens £37 for a bust of berself, a mould, and a 
— ; but she, in answer, pleaded that she was never indebted.—Mr. 

awkios and Mr. Joyce appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Garth for the defendant. 

According to the plairtiff's case, he had been for about twenty-nine 
years an artist and sculptor, he baviog been for several years io this 
couatry. He was acquainted with a person named Bellini, a chorister at 
the opera, and he agreed to give him a commirsiou for introduciog busi- 
ness. Io the autumo of last year, Belliai brought Malle. Tietjeos to the 
studio, and it was arranged tbat the plaintiff should model a bust of the 
lady in the character of Norma. Mdile. Tietjens sat to the plaiot ff once 
or twice, and she suggested a modification or two, such as placing the 
hair a little higber on the forebead; and when the work approached 
completion she pronounced it “ magnificent.” The platotiff was con 
sulted as to where the bust should be placed, and he suggested a positio) 
in Mdlle. Tie'jeas’ house, where the light would snit it well ; and it wis 
arranged that be should purchase a pedestal for it. In December tLe 
bust was flaisbed, but Mille. bad then gone to Italy, and when she re- 
turned she denied having given any order, and the conseqaence was the 
present action. It appeared on cross-exsmination that the plaintiff was 
not mach in the habit of making busts, and it was suggested that the 
custom of scalptors was to get as a favour the opportunity of modelling 
distinguish: d singers, looking to the sale of copies for remuneration. Io 
answer to this, however, the plaintiff eagerly adopted a suggestion of bis 
coucsel that he, like members of the bar, did “ notbiog for nothing,” and 
that he was to be pa‘d for his work. 

To crose-exawioation it appeared that the plaintiff was the “ foreman 
of artists” at a celebrated west ead upholsterer’s, but be said that be bad 
made many bus‘s in France and Italy, but nut during the ten or twelve 
years that he had been in this country. 

Mr. Smitb, ia addressing the jury for the defendant, stated that apy 
pereon of celebrity received many applications from artists soliciting a 
sitting ; aod even common members of parliament frequently had letrers 
from pbotographers, asking to be allowed to take their | k- nesses, siying 
as an inducement, the happiness they would have in makiog the member 
@ present of 25 copies or so. He might mention that the Duke of Wel- 
lington wasjconstantly solicited for sittings, and ou one occasion an artist 
haviog bad the favour granted bim, begged from the valet the loan of a 
4loak wh'cb the duke had worn ona pariicular occasion, The duke soon 
miesed the cloak, and sent to the art st again and again for it, without 
gettiag it, for the artist no doubt thought that it would be a valuable 
heirloom ia bis family. The duke;"In telling the story, used to say that 
he would never sit to another artist, for this one bad aot only takea his 
time but bis cloak also, 

Sigoor Bellini said the plaintiff asked him if he could get portraits of 
singers at the Opera, so that he might make busts “ for bis honoar,” and 
that if the artists liked them be woald give thew up to them, and if nut 
he would keep them in his etudio. Witness asked Mdlle. Tietj-ns if she 
would be so good as to leod bim a portrait for a friend of bis to tak: a 
bast of ber. At first she rcfased, but be pressed her to do so when be 

again bad the bonour to speak to ber, aod she then gave him avery band- 
some portrait, which be took to the plaintiff, who was delighted with it 
Afterwards the plaintiff eaid if Mdlle. Tie'jeas would st to bim it would 
do bim good. She said she had not time ; but, oo witness pressing her 
again, she granted bis prayer, and weot on the Suoday. 

Mdile. Theresa Tietjens said that Belliai, in June, begged her to sit 
for ber bust to a countryman of hie, and mentiosed the name of the 
plaintiff. of whom she kaew nothing. Bellini said it would do goo] to 
the ecu'ptor to have the portraits of emioent artists. She declived to 
sit, her time being so valuable, bat at the request of Bellini sh» sent her 
portrait A'terwards she was reques'ed to sit, aod after a long persuasion, 
she consented. When she went there ehe foand a large head there— 
(laughter)—bat the plaiotiff said busts were always larger than life. 
Nearly every day the was asked by various persons to eit for portraits or 
busts, It was never meotioned that she was to be charged for the bust and 
she never thought of it. If she sat for a photograph ehe got a dozen or 
=> copies given ber because the artist got a deal of money by it. Wheo 
-s¢ saw the bust ebe did not like it, but because she did not wish to dis- 


dents occur there should simply be no signal. 


so, bat again there was no sigoal. 
current and “ servant” clock at the Castle did their duty, but the little 
dropping weight which releases the trigger failed to act 


satis'y the plaintiff she said “ 
wasugly. (Alaugh.) It wasa 
* magovificent.” 

Cros+-examined—When the plaiotiff proposed to put the bust in ber 
room the did not object, because she was too good natured to do #0. 
(Laughter.) He talked about a pedestal, but sbe did not. The plaintiff 
said it looked so well in plaster it would not be necessary to do it ia mar- 
ble, and be said “ No,” because she was afraid he would pat himself 
to the expense. s 

After some other evidence, the plaintiff was called to contradict cer- 
‘aio statements made by the defendant’s witaesses. He said Bellini told 
him that Malle. Tietjens was delighted with the bust, and talked of 
nothing else, (Laughter.) He asked the price, and witness said £30 
in plaster and £50 more ifin marble. Bellioi afterwards told bim tbat 
he bad mentioned the price to Malle. Tietjens. ‘ 
Mre. Romoli, the plaintiff's wife, said that after the second sitting 
Bellini inquired the price and plaintiff said £30 in plaster and £50 more 
ifin marble, Sub:equently Bellini said be had informed Mdlle. Tie'jens 
of the price, and she was pleased with it. 

His lordship left it to the jary to say whether the buet bad been ordered 
apon the understandiog that the defendant was to pay for it. The jary 
at once found for the defendant. 


It is very pretty.” She would not say it 
friend of the plaintiff who said it was 


ORNAMENTAL BooxstnpiInc.—The Atheneum thus speaks of the process 
briefly meationed in our last week’s “ Facts and Fancies.” 

“ An interesting process ia ornamental bookbinding has been recently 
patented by Mr. Charlee Tuckett, jun., son of Mr. Tackett, bookbiader to 
her Majesty, aud likewise to the Britich Museum. This is a method by 
which various coloured designs are produced on the sides and backs of 
books, according to taste aud pattera, by means of numerous acids, alku- 
lies, salte, mineral and neutral, and their compounds, acting in such a 
manner es to cause @ permanent change of colour on the foundation 
leather. That is to say, the volumes being firet bound in leather of a 
uniform colour, as red, olive, blue, or green, any other colour or colours 
may be superadded at will by the new process, and with little or no fear 
of time operating any change in them. Some beautiful epecimens of 
bookbinding of this kind have Leea exhibited by Mr. Tackett at the So- 
ciety of Arts, and we have seen many others in bis own possession, which, 
viewed either mechanically or artistically, convince us that the discovery 
is one of rare merit, The morocco bindings, we must say, are far supe- 
rior to those in calf, the changes of colour io the former beiog of a more 
decided bue than in tbe calf, affording another evidence, it such were 
needed, of the superiority of morocco to calf under all circamstances of 
bookbinding. Connoisseurs are, of course, aware of many curious and 
valuable examples of bookbinding in various colours, dating back as far 
as the sixteenth century, which were produced either by painting the 
added colours with oil, or by inlayiog portions of leather of the various 
required hues. But both of these methods are objectionable ; the one 
from the danger and almost certainty of the added colours chipping of 
in process of use, and the other from the various inlaid pieces becoming 
loose at the poia's of juncture. Another, and far cheaper, process has 
more recently come into vogue. namely, that of laying strips of coloured 
paper on the surface of the leather, with a view to obiaio the desired or- 
namentation. But this, for obvious reasons, especially the absence of 
durability, is more objectionable thao either of the two former, while Mr. 
Tuckett’s bas clearly the advantage over all three. We understand that 
the new process can be also effectively used in the manufacture of pic- 
ture-frames, ornamental chaire, tables, and other articles of upholstery, 
in which durability, combined with beauty of desizn and colours, is the 
object sought to be obtained.” 


Peart-Fisnines on toe River Terra.—The Teitb is one of the few 
rivers in Scotland noted for the ricboess of ite pearl fishing. It has a 
body of water nearly as large as the Tay, but its course is the shortest 
of any river in Perthshire, not extending above ten or twelve miles. As 
the river daring winter, from the melting of soow and the heavy High- 
land rains, comes down in great volume, it is only in summer, when it 
is ebb, that pearl-fisbing can be plied with success, as it is a manual ope- 
rativn. Along almost the whole course of the river there isa great 
abundance of the pearl shells. They are fouod thiekly studded in cer- 
tain parts of the river-bed among the gravel, the shells laying generally 
on theie edge. The shell, which is got at various stages of its growth, 
resembles a common sea shell in shape, but is largerin size. The largest 
are about two inches in leogth, and an inch and a half in breadth. Al- 
though there is an abandance of ebells, the pearls are by no means uu- 
merous, as a great number of shell may be opened without finding any. 
It is almost as much a lottery as gold-digging. During the last two 
mootbe, when the river was shallower than it has been for many years. 
ap immense number of shell have been opened, and a large number of 
pearls, some of considerable value, bave been found. It has been the 
most euccessful season for a long time. The modus operandi is this :—The 
sbells are generally collected into a heap on the banks, and then they 
are opened with a koife and searched. In opening the sells the live 
avimals inside have to be cut, so the slangh'er in one day is often very 
great. After removing the coating, which forms the bedding of the ia- 
mate of the shell, the inside of the sbell presents a beaatifvl pearl-co 
lour. It is at the animal’s bead the pearl, if there is any, is found. The 
outside of the sbell basa rough greyish colour. Those accustomed to 
look for the pearls bave acquired great dexterity in opening and search- 
ing them. The pearls themselves are of various size, and are not al- 
ways while. Some of them are of adark red colour. It is supposed 
tbat they are all originally of this colour, and undergo a gradual change 
in the sbell until they become pure white. The most of them are emall, and 
range from the size of a pea to that of the bead of a pio. They are not all 
quite round ; some are quite irregular io shape. The value depends upoa 
the pure whiteness of the pearl, and it is no unusual thing to find oae worth 
several pounds. Several derive their livelihood from seeking pearls and 
selling them to the jewellere. Some of the proprietors binder the p»arl- 
G-bing opposite their estates, but at other parts of the river it is no: pre- 
vented. A great pumber of children go in search of them, and it is 
wonderful often to notice their euccess Some have got as many as thirty 
to forty each during the last two months.—Scotsman. 


Tus Epissurcn Time Gun —The daily time-gun at Edinburgh Castle 
has, after two fuilures, been brought into saccessfal operation. Wednes- 
day last was fixed for the inauguration of the signal, and, at the joint 
invitation of the Chamber of Commerce and Observatory Board, between 
200 and 300 gentlemen were assembled at the Observatory on the Calton- 
hill, io expectation of witnessiog the simultaneous dropping of the time- 
ball on Nelson's Monament, Calton-bill, and the firiog of the time gan 
from the Custle, three-quarters of a mile distant, by means of the tele- 
graph were suspeaded in one stretch over the entire distance. The com- 
pany included Sir W. G. Craig, chairman of the Observatory Board, 
Profersor Smyth, Astronomer Royal for Scotland, Sir William R. Ham- 
ilton, Dablio, Professor W. M. Raokeo, Glasgow, &c. The time during 
the last balf-minute was told at the O servatory door, and the company 
were ioformed that ‘be flash of the gun would be observed at the precise 
moment the t'me-ball fell, and that four seconds later the report would 
be beard. Unfortunately the eager spectators were disappointed, for 
though the time-ball fell there was pe ther flash nor sound. In less 
than a qaarter of an hour a messenger arrived from the Castle to ao- 
nouoce ‘hat the fuse or friction tabe had missed fire. The fuse emplo 
is the one ordioarily used in artillery practice, and, though about 60 
been fired in the experimental trials, not one had bitberto failed. That 
day. of course, no otber fuse was used, for that would have given 
inexact time, and the rule bad been stric!ly laid down that should acci- 
The company were ia- 
vited to retarn next day (Thursday). and at least one half of them did 
Oa this occasion also the galvanic 


The next day 
a remdy was applied to this fault in the mechanism, and on Friday (a1 


attempted inaugurations being now abandoned) the signal was precisely 
delivered. 


On Saturday the time was again exactly announced, and it 
is expected that the signal will be continued daily. Various suggestions 


bave been made to render more certain the delivery of the signal, and 
experience will, no doubt, lead to more simple and certain modes 


being adopted. The gun at present used is a 12-pounder.— Times, June 10. 


Tue Buasiveo Weit near Poyterract.—Thie singular phenomenon 


is to be seen near the Featherstone station in the vicinity of Pontefract. 


Five or six weeks since, in boring for coal, the sinkers penetrated a bed 
of shale at a depth of about 120 feet, apon whieb the water previously 
rising through the borehole was suddenly ejected like a fountain to tbe 
beight, it is raid, of 30 feet above the surface of the earth, impelled by 
the violeot efflux of gas which the perforation bad liberated from its ca- 
verpous laboratory ; and, on the application of a lighted match (after 





the subsidence of the jet) pear the surface of the water which covered 
the orifice, the gas escaping through it instantly took fire, blazing up 


occasionally to the height of at least three yards, and dancing flick 
ering in red flames over the well, which heaved and bubbled iitneene 
cauldron beneath. Not much water appears now to rise the 
bore, but the flow of gas has been coatiouous since the commenceme: 
attracting great nambers of people to witness its ignition ; and a 
the force with which it ascends that the water io the well or basin, whieh 
is about three yards in diameter and four to five feet deep, is kept ina 
constant state of violent ebullition, and frequently heaped over the ori. 
fice two or three feet above its general level. The flames are not 
quenched, though at intervals biown out by the wind : though hot 

do not very perceptibly raise the temperature of the water.— London 
paper, June 8. 


FotLow Your Nose.—A man, whose son ran away for “ parts un 
known,” advertised him in the papers, describing him as “ red-haired, 
blue-eyed, and havioga tarned-up nose.” One evening while the anxious 
father was, as usual, inquiring of every one he saw concerning his rap. 
away 800, a wag who was staoding i med 

. — positive yous son will taro up soon, my man.” 

“ Have you seen him, my friend?” asked the father, graspin 
by the bea ‘ ith i 

“ You say his noee turned up, don’t you?” 

“ Yes, yes; bat have you seen him?” 

“No, I baven’t ; bat if bis nose turned up, he'll turn up too, for every- 
one must follow bis nose, you know.” 

The father groaned at this poking fan at misery. 





Nationa Wattace Moncment.—The Earl of Elgin bas promised to 
send the sword of King Robert Bruce to be carried before the Wallace 
Committee, in the procession on the 24th. It was with this sword, it wil] 
be remembered, that the aged and eccentric Mrs. Brace, of Clack mannaa, 
knighted Robert Burns and bis friend, William Nicol, remarking, at the 
same time, that ehe bad as good a right to confer kaighthood as some 
folks. There is a long account of this interesting rel'c in the second 
volume of Dr. Chalmers’ “ History of Danfermline”’ recent!y published, 
It will be remembered that the Wallace Committee have already secured 
the sword of Wallace from Dambarton Castle, and the sword of Sir Jobs 
de Greme from the Duke of Montrose, so that on the forthcoming occa. 
sioa three weapons closely identified with the history of the national ig- 
dependence will be exhibited.— Edinburgh Scotsman, June 14. 


Sin Joun pe Grague’s Sworp.—With reference to the paragraph ia 
our impression of Tuesday, stating that the Dake ot Montrose bad kin 
agreed to give the two-handled sword of the gallant Sir John de Graeme, 
the friend and co-patrict of Wallace, to the Wallace Committee for ex. 
hibition, a corr { from Auchterarder sends us the following :— 
“ The two-edged sword of Sir John de Graeme, and the one with which 
he fought at the battle of Faikirk, on the 22d July, 1298, where he fell 
is in the possession of the St. John’s Lodge of Freemasons here. It wag 
intrusted to their custody about a hundred years ago by the then Mr, 
William Graham, of Orcbill, Perthsbire, a direct desceadant of the great 
Scottish chief, and a branch of the Montrose fam‘ly. It bad been handed 
down from generation to generation as an heirloom of his family, and 
was preserved with the greatestcare. Mr. Graham at that time was an 
enthusiastic freemason, and Right Worshipful Master of the St. John’s 
Lodge bere ; and ia order to ensure the preservation of the relic, he pre- 
sented it to the lodge before his death, along with a handsome bible and 
purse, The sword has been preserved by the lodge with the utmost care, 
and it is still in @ good state of preservation. A number of years ago 
a piece of about eighteen inches was broken off the point of the blade 
accidentally. The blade is still about four feet and a-half long, and at 
the hilt is two and a-balf inches broad, while nearer the point it is about 
two inches. The guard, which consists of a strong round bar of iron, is 
about twenty-one inches in length, curled in at the ends. The bilt is 
nearly two feet long, and terminates with an iron knob an inch thick, 
Tee old shaft bad decayed so much when the sword came iuto the 
session of the lodge that a new wooden one was put on. The blade ioe 
fine etvel, and the edges are full of cuts, come of them being the fourth 
ofan inch deep, showing that it bad seen good service. The weapoa 
weighs about 14 lb.”’— Jhid. 





Joun Honter’s Core ror Love-Sickness.—Tbe following letter from 
Jobu Hunter is quoted in a new and rather poor book on the heroes of 
the medical art. 

“ Dear Jenner,—I own I was at a loss to account for your silence, and 
I was sorry for the cause. I can easily conceive how you must feel, for 
you have two passions to contend witb, viz., that of being disappointed 
in love, and that of being defeated ; but both will wear out, perhaps the 
first soonest. I own I was glad when I beard you were to be married to 
a woman of fortuue ; buat let her go, never mind her. I shall employ you 
with bedgehoge, for I do not know how far I may trust mine. I want 
you to get a hedgehog in the beginning of winter, and weigh bim, put 
him in your garden, and let bim bave some leaves, hay, or straw, to 
cover himself witb, which he will do, then weigh him in spring, and see 
what be has lost. Secoadly, I waut you to kill one at the beginning of 
winter, to see how fat he is; and another in spring, to see what he bas 
lost of bis fat. Thirdly, when the weather is very cold, and about the 
month of January, I could wish you would make a hole in one of their 
bellies, and put the thermometer down into the pelvis, and see the 
of the mercury ; then torn it upwards towards the diaphragm, and ob- 
serve the heat there. So much at present for hedgehoge—London, 1778.” 


Tuen avp Now ry awn Iractan Fisa-Marker.—The Seas of the Two 
Sicilies are wonderfully prolific in animal life, aad it is only in this re- 
gion that we have opportunities of comparing the products of localities 
with what they were 2000 yearsago. Tarentum was the resort of the 
Roman epicures ; its abundant fich markets gave it balf its bad reputa- 
tion, encouraging its wealthy wool-dyers and clothiers (o indulge in fish 
dinners of profuse extravasance. The proud boast of the Tarentines, 
“ that others prepared by labour for the fature, bat that they, by means 
of their banquets were not about to live, but were already living,” was 
based on the products of its inner and outer seas. The great inland bay, 
the “ mare picolo,”” swarms with scallops now as it did ia the days of 
Horace. It etill affords the main support of the fishing population. 
Mounds of pounded shells mark the sites of the old dye-words of the Te 
rentine purple ; indeed, its old trade lingers on. There the murices are 
as abundant as ever ; so are the mallets and the tannies. 


Tus Po.es anv THEIR Paison.—E ghteen miles from Wareaw stands 
the largest fortress in the world, a fortress with casemated and bomb 
proof barracks for 40,000 men, and wiih a circumference of 11 miles. 
Whether this fact is generally kaown or not, it is certain that very few 
Englishmen—very few persons of any country bat Rassia—have bees 
allowed the opportunity of iospecting this wondrous stronghold. Nor, I 
believe, is our Government at present in possession of any plan or sketch 
of the immense works ; and, as evidence of the jealousy with which it is 
hidden from the eyes of strangers, I may mention that epecial pernission 
trom the Czar is requisite to enable any foreigner to enter it. The for- 
tress is called Modlin, or the New Georgian; ia Russian, Nove 
Givrgiewsk.—O.xce a Week. 


Tae Marxer-Cross at Epinsurcn —It is said that a movement is oa 
foot to restore the ancieat Market Cross, at Edinburgh, which was re- 
moved from its original situation in the High Street, about a century 
ego. Scott's “ Marmion” bas made this editice poetically famous,—the 
marderers of Jimes the First of Scotland were executed at its fuof, In 
1617, when James the Sixth visited Scotland, the Cross was removed, to 
make room for the procession which then took place. A new Cross, in & 
Debased style, was then built, which existed till 1756. The only frag- 
ment of the ancient Cross is the centre pillar, which has remained ia 
scurity for above a century on the estate of Dram, and was recently 
offered back to the city by the proprietor. A sketch of the proposed res- 
toration bas been prepared by the city architect, Mr. Cousio. It will be 
an octagonal etructure of open Gothic columas supporting a balcony, 
trom which the Scottish heralds will read the Royal proclamations, 
in tbe centre of which will stand the old pillar sarmounting the aaicora 
rampant bearipg a St. Andrew's cross. 


Tus Scrrey Mvustc-Hatt.—An inspection of the building bas led to 
the conclusion that the wails may be made available for futare purposes. 
All else is utter raia. The stage and orchestra, where M. Jallien wielded 
bis baton to a thousand performers, and the projecting balconies, the de- 
sign of which Mr. Spurgeon has copied, to some extent, in his new chapel, 


ure alla mars of rubbish. It is fortanate, however, that the fire was 
confined in the ball, as thoagh in a farnace, and that a smaller building, 
connected by a sbort passage, hss entirely escaped, thas enabl 

lessees to carry oo their entertainments, although oot to the usual ex- 
teat. Near £400 bad been expended on decoration, and every prepaté- 
tion had beea made for what is termed the seasoa—which at the best of 





times is of a most precarious character, bat under present circumstances 
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scarcely anything can save (be proprietors from loss. The greatest sym- 


the medical class, but are to be found in almost every street in Naples, 
patby, however, bas already been expreseed for them by the musica! pro- | quite as ly as tob i or ch with us. Everywhere 
fession, and Prince George Galitzia, the Russian composer, has gene-| is to be seen the little shop with the word salassatore over the door, and 
rously offered to undertake the organization of a concert and al fresco | a signboard, in a very low but most ludicrous style of art, depicting the 
entertainment for their sole benefit. The building is insured, and, it is| delights of phlebotomy in a manner that i truly charming. Io 
believed, to the full amouat.—London Express, June 4. most ceses a genotieman is represented with no clothing to 
speak of, reclining gracefully on a green baok, with a tree 

A Ventonesome Scvicer.—The “ grand international” has been the | above him and a blue tablecloth, meant for sky, above the tree. 
engrossing theme ; but (bat bas succumbed, and were it not for the fa- | Toe geatleman’s main arteries are all open, and splendid jets of crimson 
mous “ buckleberry oarsmac,”’ who so conspicuously figared last sum-| blood are shooting gracefully all arouod, in elegant curves. The great 
mer, there would be nothing to excite tbe aquatic world. This gen‘le- toe veia isa favourite one, and very frequeatly the gentleman has bis 
mao, Martin by name, phrenologist by profession, bas just left in bis ecul- legs croesed and is contemplating with exquisite satisfaction a fall foun- 
ling boat for Fortress Monroe, now occupied by United States troops, | taia of gore spouting up into the blue tablecloth out of bis toe at the rate 
and situated in Clesapeake Bay, about 450 miles from Boston. Ordi-| of several gallons per minute. The gentleman’s countenance iavariably 
narily the voyaze would not be undertaken by anything less than a sea- | is expressive of the most intense and rapturous enjoyment, and incites 
going vessel. Mr. Martin seems to consider his only mission in this | the bebolder to tear off all his clothes oa the spot, rush in, and have 
world is to prove the superiority of a thorough vegetable diet, and taxes | every artery in his body opened immediately. This is evidently the aim 
his power to the utmost io support of his theory. A few apples, a pair | of the artist. In the winter of 1853, a case occurred which illustrates ex- 
of overalls, a tight shirt, a net covering for bis head, and a blanket, and | actly the bleeding system. Oa the Chiaja, the principal street in Na- 
off he etarts, pulling thirty or forty miles a day ; sometimes far out at| ples, an Italian lady of rank bad apartmeats, witb, as usual, a balcony 
sea, then seeking a landing amid the breakers, aud fiaally rolling bimself | over the street. Her ourse was airing the baby on the balcony, and los- 
in the eand for the night. Until some venturesome individual of roast-| ing her hold for a momeot, the child dropped out of ber arms, and fall- 
beef proclivities attempts as much, I suppose animal diet must be con- | ivg on the edge of the baloony, was in imminent danger of being dashed 
sidered unequal to the task. to pieces, when its dress caught on the railing, aod it was saved. The 
We confess to a disappointment at the sudden interruption of the Ward | nurse, dreadfully excited, rushed back into the room and told ber mis 
and Chamber match ; for the pleasure it wou'd bave affurded us to look | tress, who became excited also, as did also her maid, who was in at 
upon the man, examine his boat, ano witoess his style of rowing, is ia- | teadance. The pattra became general, and the Sclassatore was sent for. 
calculable.— Boston, U. S., letter of Moy 29, in London * Field.” | The mistress was bled, the nurse was bled. the maid was bled, and it isa 

















—= —= positive fact that they then bled the baby !—Northern Whig. 
Chess. KENSINGT on Garvexs, Lonpon —The gardens are now lookin z beauti- 
PROBLEM No. 651. By Mr. Wormald, England. fal. When William [IL bought them, they were but very small,—26 


}acres. Carolice, Que-n of George II., added 300 acres, and they then 
consisted iu the whole of about 360 acres; Queen Anne haviog added 
} about 30, After the gardens had bee. arranged for Queen Caroline, the 
| public were admitted oa Saturdays only, full dress being required. The 
| Serpentine was formed between 1730 and 1733; and the bricge, desigaed 
by Sir John Rennie, was built at a cost of £36,500 in 1826. Kensingtoo 
| Gardens may be regarded as one of tLe just boasts of London. 








| A Famity Tre.—Mr. Howard was one day at a great dinner party 
which the late Duke of Norfolk gave to several of bis neighbours. He 
sat at the bottom of the table, the Duke being at the bead, and ose of 
| the gentlemen who eat pear the Duke called out to him and said: “ Mr. 
| Howard, will you driok a glass of wiae with me? There was a connec- 
| tion between our familice.”’-—“ With a great deal of pleasure, sir,” re- 
| plied Mr. H, “ though I don’t know exactly what the connexion is; but 


“ Why sir,” resumed the gentleman, “ your ancestor, Lord William Ho- 


| 











WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves, 





Sotcrion To Parosiem No. 650. 


White Mer 
L KtteK4 | PteQRT 
2 K tke P P Queens 

Bio K RS Abytning. 
. B checkmates. 


p wauecsoocrssce | If B moves 
2 Bites Kt P and mates 
next move. 


Lod 


Played in the tournament of the West Yorkshire Chess Association, between 
Mr. C. H. Stanley, and Dr. W. J. Wilson, of Clay Cross : 
QUEEN'S KNIGHT'S OPENING. 


White (S.) Black (W.) White (8.) Black (W.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 12 K Ktto K3 Castles 
2QKttoBS BtoQBé 13 Castles (K’sR) PtoQ4 

3 BiQBs PtoQ3 14 P tks P P tks P 
4aKttoKB3 BtoK3 15 PtoQ4(c) PtoKS 

5 Bto Kt3 K KttoB3 16 P tks P tks P 

6 PtoQ3 P to K R3 (a) 17 Btks RP P tks B 
‘Bika B to Kt 3 18 Q tks P KttoR2 

8 = Se Bto K Kt5 19 QKttksP(d) BtoK3 

§ Be tok Kt (b) BtoQR4 20 Ktto KR5 Q tks P—ch 
10 PtoK B3 Bio da 21K toR Black resigns. 
ll K KttoK2 PwQBs 








Notes by C. H. Stanley. 

(a) Characterised by Herr Kolisch as a“ provincial move,” an expression 
which we fear, in his vocabulary, is not to be understood as complimentary.— 
(b) All the way home. Although an eccentric move we much doubt if it could 
be improved upon.—(c) “ Throw physic to the dogs,” is here White's motto. 
The admioisteriog of a powerful cathartic, prescribed for as “ P to Q 5,” has 
been some time in contemplation by Dr. W., but the patient is “ cantankarous,” 
and retorts by making the doctor swallow his own pill._—(d) Strange to say, 
that having laid out this comparatively elaborate plan of carrying the game, a 
far easier avd shorter method escaped White’s attention, K Kt to R 5 would 
have won the Queen instanter. 





Messrs. John Rhodes and George Walker in consultatior against Herr 
Kolisch. , 
PHILIDOR'S DEFENCE. 


White (HerrK). Black(R&W). White (Herr K). Black (R& W). 
1 4 PtoK4 P 3 Kt5 


PtwK 8 PwKB3 BtwoQ 
2K KtwB3 PwoQ3 | 9 P tks P Castles 
SPtwQs PtoK B4 10 P tks QP P tks P 
4Ptks& P BP tks P |i2 Gt] P to K Kt 3 (b) 
5 Ktto Kt5 PtoQ4 12 QwK R3 Qto K B3 (ec) 
6 PtoK6 Kt to K R3/a) pe Q tks Kt Black resigned. 
TKttQB3 PtwQB3 


Notes by C. H. Stanley. 

(a) Being the only method by which the immediate loss of the ‘‘ exchange,’ 
at least, could be averted.—(b) R to K B4, we take it, would have been the 
correct play, and might, if carefully followed up by the allies, have given Herr 
K. some trouble ; but the game before us was initiated and carried out in a re- 
creative and friendly spirit on either side, and by no means considered as a se- 
rious struggle for the mastery.—(c) K to Kt 2 appears to us the only plausible 
move. 





Licautinc THE Briti-a Mcsecm By Nicut.—The evidence on this sub- 
ject of Mr. Braidwood, superintendent of the London Fire Engine Es- 
tablishment, contained ia bis letter to Mr. Panizzi, bas been priatd & 
order of the House of Lords. Mr. Braidwocd thinks that the building 
might be lighted with candles or oil with comparative safety, but he sets 
himeelf inflexibly against gas in every form, bat especially the sun-burn- 
ers now so popular. Gas, by desiccating everything within ite reach, so 
increases the inflammability of a building, and is attended with so much 
danger of explosion, even when all precautions have beea taken, that be 
thinks a building intended to last for eges, and containing so much in 
Valuable property as the British Museum, should on no consideration be 
subjected to the risk of its introduction. Mr. Sydney Smirke, the arcbi- 
tect to the trustees, in a letter printed with that of Mr. Braidwood, ex- 
a more mildly bis doubts as to the expediency of introdacing gss 
nto the interior of the Moseum. The trustees have accordingly resolved 
that “ they would not be justified in allowing the collections of the Mu- 
team to be open at any hour which would require gas light. 


Biep To Dears ; Travian Sancrapus.—Count Cavoar, in the op'nion 
of our more advanced professors of medical science, has been literally 
bled to death. No one who bas not personally witnessed ite evidence 
can form an idea of the extraordinary faith in ph ebotomy entertained 
by both physicians and patients in Jtaly, and especially in the Sou' heron 
States. Bleeding is the cniversal remedy for every form ot complaint. 
In Naples, people get themselves bled to avert disease, to cure it, and 
to prevent its recurrence. Whenever a street quarrel arises, all parties 
engaged immediately go and get Lled, eo soon as the “ rizza”’ is over. If 
@ man bas been in a rage, be makes it a point to go and get himself 
pblebotomised before be cool*. Bleeding for the “ patira”—fear or alarm 
of any kicd—is far more common in Naples then takiog a bath in this 
country tocureacold. Ifa man narrowly ercapes an accident. such as 
being run over in the street or falling down a precipice, he first, if 
Piously disposed, ejaculates a prayer to bis patron saiat, San Genoaro, 
and then burries off.to get bimself bled, without loss of time. So uni. 
versal is the practice of bleeding that the operators are not coofined to 


| in this county there have Leen several marriages between neighbours.” — 
} 


ward, buog up twenty three ont of twenty-seven of my family, aad you 

must own that wesa die.”’ Thies reminded me of ao anecdote | heard at 

Brighton. General Dalrymple, who was between ninety and a hundred 

| years of age, was iatroduc:d by the King to Lord Errol as an old friend. 

| —“Ab! my Lord,” said the Geveral, * the last of your family I have seen 
was Lord Kilmarocck’s bead on Temple Bar.” 





Tur Four 1x-Hanp Civs.—The Four-in-Hand Club did not come to 
| their tryst on May-day, and it was not until the 24th of the month that 
| the loiterers aboat “ The Magazine” saw them draw up at last. There 
were only seven drage, and two of these belonged to “ colts” ia the Club 
—Lord Loudesborw’ and the Hoo. R. Drummond. The palm was gene- 
rally awarded to Eirl Sefton, who drove bis brown bays, in the dark 
blue drag, picked out with yellow ; and Mr. Morrlit’s yellow drag, with 
the four roans, was a great favourite as of yore. Lord Londesboro’ 
sported a blue drag, picked out with light blue, and a team of bays; 
while the Hon. R. Drummond’s team consisted of browns. and his drag, 
which was claret, with red blinds, once belonged to Mc. W. H. Cooper, a 
member of the Club. Mr. Birch Reynardson, Mr. Roger Palmer, of the 
| 2od Life Gaards, and the Hon. Godfrey Morgan completed the seven. 
| The seasoa bas not begun brilliantly ; but es the blood sales and Ascot 
| come on, we hope to see thom muster rather stronger.—Sporting Register 
| for May. 

Restoration or Darxtck Tower.—Some eighteen months ago the idea 
of restoring this old tower to somethiog like its former appearance in 
the interior, and rendering it habitable, occurred to Mr. Jono Heiton, 
of Edioburgh, the proprietor, aud author of * The Castles of Ediaburgh.” 
Meeting in with a suitable tenant, in the person of Mr. Murray, of New- 
castle, means were at once takea for its restoration, Assisted by the an- 
tiquarian and artistic judgment of Mr. Currie, the work bas now beeo 
accomplished, and this fiae o!d Border tower is open to visitors, who may 
in it see as good a specimen of the old pee!-house, or laird’s dwelling of 
250 years ago, as is to be found in Scotiand. Among other restorations 
we may notice the fitting up of the Heiton crest in the east wall—the 
bull's bead surmountivg a ebield bearing two stars. The interior coa- 
tains four large square apartments, one above the other, some of which 
bave been re-floored, the walls plastered, and all put into thorough re- 
pair. Two of the rooms are adorned with sculptares correspondiog with 
the medieval character of the buildiog. The original ancient doors and 
locks are still in use, the former studded 4 rongly with great iron nails, 
and tbe latter of prodigious size and strength. One of the most pleas- 
ing views of the vale of * fair Melrose’’ is obtaiaed from the battlements 
of the tower which overlooks the “ old abbaye”—the windings of the 
Tweed, the triple Eildons, aad the whole valley north and south.— Bor- 
der Advertiser. 


Tue Cressweit Divorce Gawe.—This reminds me of a charming 
after-dinner amusement very popular just now with all young ladies. 
They press the tips of their lily fingers together, five to five, except the 
middle fingers, which are pressed togetber bent. Then they say, begia- 
ning at the thumbs, and separating them as they speak, “Father and 
daughter may part, brother and sister (first fingers) may part, uocle and 
niece (little fingers) may part, but hasband and wile (the two remaiaing 
straight fingers) cannot part until Sir Cresswell Cressweil (the bent fin- 
gers) jumps op aod separates them. The fingers next the littie ones, it 
will be found, cannot really part while their neighbours, the middle flogere, 
remain bent, and certaiuly the adaptation of the libretto to the harmo- 
| nious natural fact is very ingenious. Your readers will be able to under- 
| stand the matter, I hope, without a woodcut, and may easily verify it to 
th2mselves.— London letier. 





PropasLe Misuxpersranpina wita France.—A Deepatch from 
Athens. published in the Paris papers, states that, at a recent sitting of 
the Syrian conference, “Sir Henry Bulwer assumed a threatening atti- 
tude.” This announcement is calculated to impress the minds of our 
ne‘ghbours with an erroneous idea. Preoccupied with a belief in the 
“ propension of all Englishmen for the box,’’ they will nataraily picture 
to themselves the threateniog attitude, assumed by Sir Heniy Bulwer io 
the Syrian Conference, as that of “eqaaring round,” and will imagioe 
that, throwing himself into a posture of off-nce, he doubled his fists, and 
offered to punch the Russian ambassador’s head.— Punch. 





| —-_—— 

| As Crear as Crystat.—We believe that the Crystal Palace was ori- 
givally designed for “the elevatioa of the masses.’’ This tight-rope 

| dancing of M. blondin is, we suppo2e, only a carrying oat of the original 

intention, for though the Franco- American is seemingly the only person 
of the masses who is “ elevated,” yet we kaow as a positive fact that his 

| performances are so popular that they have invariably met with a gene- 
ral ascent ! —Ibid. 

















| Tue Corossvs or Mepican Science —All men who press onward with 
resistiless energy to the accomplishment of a noble and beneficent object, must 
expect depreciation of their efforts. It is (so to speak) the dirt thrown up by 
| their triumphant chariot wheels, in their progress towards the goal. Few, if 
| any, great and good men have been exempted from this penalty, imposed by 
| Envy and Prejudice upon success. Aristides, Galileo, Colambus, and even that 
glorious exemplar of patriotism and virtue, George Washington, were all assailed 
| by the foul-mouthed pack that are ever ready to yelp at the heels of greatness. 
| We are not surprised, therefore, that the most distinguished reformer of our 
times, the most energetic of living philanthropists, Professor Taomas Hou.o- 
| way, should be maligned by the martinents of the profession, whose file-leaders 
| he has eclipsed and mortified by the mulvitude and magnitude of his cures. Bat 
| their malice affects not bim. and is equally impotent to impair the reputation of 
| his remedies. The world is on his side. His Pills and Ointment are the re- 
medies, and the shrill invectives of a few envious professionals are unheard or 
unheeded amidst the approving shouts of nations. Figures do not lie ; and 
| Protessor Holloway’s statistics of the cures wrought by his Ointmenrand PILis 
in the United States—authenticated as they are by leading citizens in every 
| state of the Union—demonstrate beyond all dispute the superiority of the pre- 
} parations over all the remedial agents prescrived by the facul.y in “ vulgar” 
| practice. In cases where the stamina of the patient seems to have been utterly 
destroyed, the recuperative and restorative action of the Pills is so wonderful 
as almost to transcend belief ; and the rapidity with which the Ointment heals 
the most formidable and deeply seated sores is scarcely leas marvellous— 
Springfield Herald. 








BOOKS AT WAR PRICES, 
At Nos G25 Broadway. 


300,000 VOLUMES TO BE SOLD. 


GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH, 

In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater Indace- 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 
has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the late 
firm of 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both Eaglish and American, 


comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 
HISTORIANS, POETS, ESSAYISTS & NO VELISTS, 


which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 
purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 
BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, 


Embracing the Works ot 


ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 
LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENELON, DE STAEL, 


LAFONTAINE 
HANNAH MORE, + 


JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


MISS BURNEY, 


ANNE RADCLIFFE. 
We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
VIZ, : 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 
HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE AT 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 





Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 
COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 
GIBBON, HUME, MACAULaYr, 
HALLAM, ALISON, GROTE. 


THE BRITISH POETS ..........0.000-ccceceecevee 115 volumes, 
THE BRITISH ESSAYVISTS..........000000005+ 38 volumes 
ENCYCLOPZ.DIA BRITANNICA............. 21 volumes. 


WORCESTER'S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfect, 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES, 
A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
A RARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 
As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is full FIFTY PER 
CENT. less than the regular prices. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
Address, 


H. .W. DERBY, 


BOOKSELLER, 


No. 625 BROADWAY, 
NEW Yor«. 








THe Albion. 


July 6 











INSURANCE. 








EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE} COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON President, 


Office, 94 Broadway. 


HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF = AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY 
T for the fiscal year ending the 3i«t of j Seneery, 5 
Net Cash Assets, ist of Pebruary, | 1860, ee . 6018 855 2 nw 
Receipts during the year . . era's ° . 1,839.575 75 


$7 655,430 95 

Total at ag for tenses by Death, and Aadtihens, Gurrenderet Policies, 
Anpulli ° 608,874 21 574 21 
Net Cash Assets . +. + . . . $6,989,856 9,856 74 
INVESTED as FOL Lows 





Oash on hand and in Back + ($120,050 89 
Bonds and Mortgages nese ® 6 ° eo. 6,421,879 12 
United Sates Stocks . . "eee 9 . . 387,232 50 

Duefrom Agents . . eee ° . 96,000 856 14 
Ad‘ Ipterest accrued, but not yet due ° 80,000 00 
Deferred Fremjume Gat mated) ° 





$7,237,989 12 


6,001 54 
Ppt S83 Ob 


Gross Assets, Feb, 1, 1861. 


fet Increase tn Cash Asse 
Number of Policies in force, lst Risa. 1861, —12,591 ; 


Aenoamt ressived for Interest on Loans, aod amount of Interest accrued, but 


Amount jal for Losses by Death, and Additions, ©: 


$490,441 50 
$470,279 30 





This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives : 


Its Assets ore lerger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 


SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


and are exclusively Cash. 
The Prepertion of its Cash Assets to the ~ at risk is greater than that of 
any ¢ Life [Insurance whe yn in the United Sta! 
tes of Premtu re lower than those of eee majority of other Life Insurance 
ate enn et its Divideods Shave been gates result of a very low rate of 
lity among consequent on & most careful and judicious selection of lives. 
The Mortality Mem bas bess proportionately less than that of 
any other Ry ans ee io either’ America or Europe whose experience has 
been made known—« result in the highest degree favourable to Policy -holders. 
‘The, N mr of Lives Insured in this Company greatly exceeds that of any other 
4 ———A Somgeng vn the United States, thus affording a security above them all— 
= necersary law of average having more scepe for operation. 

The Assets of the Company are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on Rea!- 
Estate in the city and State of New York, worth in each case, at least the amount loaned, 
and bearing interest at Seven per cent , and United States Stock. The solidity and security 
of this dispeeition of the Company’s Fuads eannot be overrated. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Feevenice 8. Wisstos, Jous M. Srvarr, Mu.argp Frucsors, 
Joux V. L. Paors, Davip Hoapwer, 
Moous Henay A. Suyrtus, 
Wuuam V. Brapr, 
W. E. Do 
Geores 8. Coz, 
Wiss K. Strona, 
ALEXANDER W. Buaprorp, 
Wiuitam M. Vermicrs, 
Joun EK. Dav: 
Weuiineton Ocarr, 
Narmamiat areas, Saucer D. Bascock, Ma.anctuon M. Freeman.’ 


Secretary, Isaac Ansar. Actuary, Sueruzep Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Mintoas Post, M. D. 


Ricuargp Paraicx, 
Porsas, 


. 
Hamu Duke, 


NOTE. 
The business of this oad ia conducted on the mutual principle, in the strictest 
entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably aivided 
mong the assured. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yorn, January 261s, 1861, 
le - waverens, IN gonvouuryy TO THE Cuansan OF THE COMPANY, 
following Statement of its affairs on the 3ist December, 1860. 


submit the 

Premiums -— imine bemene wary, 1860, to 

Sist December, oa — ooees, 04,002 725 TT 
Premiums on rolicies not marked off isi January, 1860, 


cent. interest on the outstanding eertificates of profits will be ye to the holders 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 
After reserving Two and ry Balt, Million Detiare of profits, the ogutenting 
issue of 1599, will be redeemed and the holders of, 
= on and A Tuesday the ie of ‘ot February a 
certificates to 


there 
ext, from which yd 
thereon will cease. The 


in erest time of payment, and 
A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on net earned premiams of the 
ates 3 phe; . . 1860, for sbich certificates will be issued on 

pril nex 


The poate @ of the Compan: 


lat of 4 1842, to 
ube —t January, | 


aseertained from 
, for wae Oeriificates wer 


Total profita for 18}¢ aM 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e been redeemed 


et earnings remainicg with th» Company, on lst January, 1861.. 


By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
ae 


$4,197,250 


DENNIS PERKI 
JOSEPH GAILLAR 


J. HENRY BURGY, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
©. A. HAND, 


JOHN D, JONES. 
on , Jn. 


ARLES DENNIS, 
a 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. BH. MOORK, 2d Pice Pres’t. 





$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
ANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
F THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD 00. 
(TEx48 DIVISION.) 
Fy geet pal bey eee ped pe and its appurte- 


ne buadred aad sixty-eight thousand 
the public as one of ‘a most 4 


INSURANCE. 
~ B@GLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
endaced Years. 

Assets..... neseqes . .$25,000,000. 
Witha Surplos F Fund of $3.2 250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM. 

Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
4 single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 





MARINE AND FPIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 
New Yor, Ocros 


OF THIS COMPANY 18 PUB- 
ite Incorpo- 


Tfianed Potoume STATEMENT OF THE AVPATRS 
with the req of the Luth Section of the Act 





Premiums on anexpired risks on the 4th October, 1859 
iy received during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1860 : 


Losses 4 a 
2 
On Marie Ri Risks io Guo tavings, ee 





Bills Receivable 
Premium Accounts not yet 
of sundry Mutual | 





$1,761,222 07 
Sremene be Pie doe Girected thet o Dividend of Eatovent to iat Bovenber, 
SIX PERCENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 


Se Bias t TWENTY 91¥8 ra5 cue IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the lst January 
that the SCRIP of the voor i 1855, and onvarry PER CENT of the 
IN CASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereon to cease 
by leaving an amount of eooumulaied profits of over ONE MIL~ 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
aa 


LOUIS 
ANTHey. t by WEILson, 


ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 

JOHN A. eens 
Fae! WHITEHEAD, EDWIN BART 

NEWMAN, 


T 
CHAS. H. MARSHA ALL, 


JOSEPH FOULK 
JACOB R. BviUa 
posmrn OAl 

SIMON DE VISSER. 





JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 

IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFTER FOR SALB 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURBS, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 

Both Foreign and D. atic M fu 


ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches, 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Ch to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALB BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 








co. 











9 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most D ible and 





Time Keepers. 

Bach waich is witha by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Kuglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
band. 








— 


OFFICE OFTHE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


New Yors, Janvany 
TT , FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
ed in conformity with the requirements of Section 
Outstanding Premiums, Jan 
Premiums received f 
inclusive 


15, 1861, 
OF THE CO 

12 of the Chance 8 18 PUR. 
nary 1, 1860 

‘rom January 1 to December 31, 1860, 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.. $974,182 1g 
Taw ComPasyY 448 Is8UED wo POLICIES EXCEFT OX CaRGO 48D FREIGHT ror tug Vorsca, 
No Risks have been takes upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, 
Premiums marked «ff as Earned, during the period as above, $816 304 2 
Less Return Premiums, . 56,489 5: 
Net Earned Prem: 
Paid for Losses, A em an Estimate of Claims ascertained, 
but not yet due, less savings, etc., 
Re-Insurance, Taxes, 


$759,815 17 

$413,010 58 
99 023 18 $512,133 7¢ 
ee 


$247,681 
The Assets of the Company on the 3lst of December, 1360, were as follows, namely : “ 
Cash in Bank + S78 577 22 


New York City Bank Stocks, and State Stocks. 
on Drawing loteres, 


Premiom Notes, and Bills Receivable 

Subscription Notes in advance of Premiums 

Scripts of sundry Mutual Insurance Companies, Re- = 
ance, and other Ulaims due the Company, estimated a! 


Total Assets... 


In view of the above resulta, the Board of Trustees have this dey xe resolv 
poo Ee ay oan ef «-/ + CENT. IN CASH on the outstanding 
e thereo: ir legal representatives, on and af  — ~ 
Pe Te en after reservin, " ; - : =. ee 
ustees, g bear! é- HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of 
further resolved, that the wHors of the OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES OF THE ph 
THE 18608 OF 1858, be ee paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represents. 
tives, on and after Tuesday, 3. Ka February pext, fm, which date Toterest 
will cease. The the ume of the tH, and can. 


rtideates of Prete 


rodaced at 
Also, pesetved. hyd © Biviend of THIRTY PER CENT. be declared on 
remiums e year ending December 3: fi 
issued on and after Monday, the 15th os i 16, - wick 
By order of the 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES. 


the net amount of 
certificates 
of April next. will be 


“zr 


z= 
— 
z 
e 
Depron s 
FEs*e pe 


'OCK, 
NFORD COBB, Jr.. 
H. MELLEN. 

W. BULL, 


2esKOD 
ates 

3 

Kn, pan eS 
Sezeosa 
ES 

cs 

sB5 

“o 


R 
LLIAM LEOONBY. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 
METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 





CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 


Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 
le 
HIS COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO ee Ly mony CENT 
T of the profius, or, whea preferred, make a liberal disco aay ted 
No Liability is Ineurred by the eas 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


JOSEPH B. VARNUM, LEONARD APPLEBY BOWES 
GiLbRuT L, L. “HERR MAN, BED "KH. WOLCOTK, EDW ARD. MACOMBER, 
’ NDER: 
CHARLES P. KIK@LAND, PARIS, Wart ' 
ousTavos A. CONOVER, A ‘ 208 Bates. 
JAMES O. SHELDON, 
FRANKLIN H. Dat Ano, 
GEORGE W. HATCH 


ATES. 
P LW. OSRP AL B v 
Jas. ‘LOR’ REOR AH AM. 3% ienaY rama ciC * 
SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, 

EDWARD . "STANSBURY, Secretary. 





FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES 


ONION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM @1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE OF PRESEETATION, 48D GOOD 
ENGLASD, 
IRELAND, 
lasued by 











SVERYWHERS 1s 
SCOTLAND 


or WALES, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 

No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
GAN & SON 8 
WILLIAM STREET, 

NEW » wees, 





MoO 


R 
No. 37 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in ail parts of 


the id. 
BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERA 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
aege Lareees or ee pa se Shame, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
world ees 'SCBILD’S of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, 
Naples, and their corseapentontn ” 





JOHN MUNROB @&€ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
BRO. S&S RUB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
AND 
8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issum Cracucar Lerrers or Cxeprt 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bilis on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 
RICHARD BELL, 


& A OGILVIE,” | no®A"eo umes Sm A 


FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION pane or LONDON. AND 
O Bank of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, in pees 


to suit 
and Ni 
ee a Se eae joten, and Draita, payable in Canada, New 








GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOPING 
thoroughly tested parts of the Union by expertenced builders others, 
jy ape py nyt 44 Ty 0st wast we cliis Fou te—vis 1 = 
A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 
Ringe of Beste, whether Fiat, Old or N 
Fe ea aaly Ome Hau Tux, and Sans + wodedin aa 
GUTTA PERCHA Roorise CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
er inom porfoey waar igh Se Sane SU SR provens Seater cxrverien, ent 
render them for man: 
Ba Send ‘all deseri Jo Cireulare, terms and prices will be faruished 
—— JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 





TP eH Em within twelve to months, 
Houston. potatia Texas, with New a and, ia 
Sremanicoion ih the nea anaing North aad already completed, place New York within 








will be on Ist bear 5 per cent. interest , coupons payable sem'- 
@anually, on ist pr and | st November, im the be A 7) New York. 
‘an edditional onal security for rompt payment of the coupons, pending the completion of the 
ware Restore trust deed, 16,0 cores of land, together w ith town 
aod iedividually al pret valued {ee 
trust deeds, grants, and every 


MINTON’S 
BNCAUSTIC TILES 
lina ai CHIMNEY TOPS, 
&c., ao. 
MILLER & COATES, 
No, 879 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


DRAIN PIPERS, 
For Sale by 





pooepectuses, covies of charter, 
had om anplication to 
C. CONGREVE & SON, No, 6 Pine Street, 
or BE. WHITEHOUSE, SON 4 MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant's Exehange. 
BILLS ON LONDON, 
MB TO ay + 1 AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 


"pits sIguT, 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


569 WALL STREET, NEW 
AL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 








nO. 
es ee a. 


YORK, 
FOR USE IN THIS COUN. 





| ig ee 


SEATES! SEKATBS! 


iN’ SKATES. 
"bmerisun, ot BERRIAN Gol Bronawes 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


IssUB 
Cireular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Prineipal Cities of the World. 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, &6. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
Ww. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CQ. 





olloway’s Pills and Gontmemtsctintattiin of the beart is frequently 
caused by Ratignetion op pitanad cine 2 cree ae A course 

eta tow weeks of these invalaable medicines will diminish the throb- 
assist the 
medicines 


bs 
ek teniceael axe toned on Gis Gigs ounet ustasety the caus? 
wea cid by all Droggtate at 25c., 62c., and 61 per box or pot. 


OS" ersing Sarsapariiia.—For the removal and nent cure of all diseases 





perma 
arising from an im re state of the blood, or habit of the This 
~ remedy will tl stimalate the fanctious of the sto- 


oa 





C."; 


Tse os 
Pew fr gnsnoey ores STS ee 


J. C. HULLS SONS, 32 Pask Row, New ¥ 








~ 


ly stim 
eaten tence to pamuier oan weal y action, and without nausea or 
expel therefrom all deleterious a purify the blood, 
circulation . promote perspiration, improve the nppeute, impart ae and 
to the system, and bat surely, extirpate the disease. 
Prepared and by A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton Street, New 
Druggists y- 





YOUNG & AHERN, 
OFFICE, NO. 16 BERKMAN STREST 








